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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Dr- 
cEest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 

| says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Welcome, Progressives! 


HE PROGRESSIVE SPIRITS of American art are these days 
finding a large “welcome” scrawled on the doormat 
‘of the National Academy of Design—providing they can 
qualify for that distinction which Royal Cortissoz loves to 
call the “Standard of Perfection.” For years the Academy 
has been the object of bitter, even savage, attacks because of 
its self-assumed role as defender of the traditional art of the 
past, its almost fanatical adherence to “intrenched conserva- 
tism.” Now, it would seem, the time has come for the critics 
to change their tune. Under the administration of Jonas Lie, 
the century-old institution has shown during the past two 
years repeated tendencies to throw down the bars and admit 
to its sanctum the younger and more vigorous elements in 
contemporary painting and sculpture. 

At the opening of the 112th Academy annual, continuing 
until April 13, Mr. Lie cast what almost amounted to a bomb- 
shell when he announced the list of new associate members. 
Their names are strong evidence of a desire on the part 
of the National Academy to broaden its scope and to mani- 
fest a more progressive spirit. The new painter-associates: 
John Steuart Curry, Randall Davey, Guy Pene du Bois, Ger- 
ald Leake, Luigi Lucioni, Reginald Marsh, Frank Mechau, 
Jr., Ross Moffett, George Oberteuffer, Paul Sample and Fran- 
cis Speight. The new sculptor-associates: Mario Korbel, Bruce 
Moore, Joseph Renier, George Snowden and Albert Stewart. 
And the graphic artist, Armin Landeck. 

Not one is an ultra-modernist, a radical in the true sense 
of the term. On the other hand, few, if any, could be classi- 
fied as academicians, as that badly misinterpreted term is de- 
fined today. They are members of what has of late come to 
be known as the progressive school of American art, neither 
modern nor academic, but a blending of the worthwhile of 
the two—an amalgamation that was inevitable-from the first 
rude shock that modernism administered to the traditional art 
of America in the famous Armory Show of 1913. If modern- 
ism of the “jazz” variety is on its way out, its conception in 
exile will surely be ultra-academicism, the “sentimental rhap- 
sodies” that have survived the several aesthetic revolutions 
since the romantic “calendar art” of the nineteenth century 
salons. 

A progressive spirit stalks through the land, and the Na- 
tional Academy is once again bending with the times, as 
it did on April 7, 1906, when the Society of American Artists, 
containing many of the progressives of that day, were ad- 
mitted en masse. Several of the painters and sculptors elected 
this year might be called the counterparts of those earlier 
progressives. And the Academy in its sincere and earnest ef- 
forts to play a more vigorous part in the art of 1937 America, 
should receive the encouragement and assistance of those 
same critics who previously have scorned its equally sincere 
and earnest efforts to uphold the banner of traditionalism. 


Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times, who in the 
past has been one of the Academy’s most severe critics, saw 
in this year’s exhibition and list of new associates evidence 
of the academy’s determination “to broaden its outlook and 
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to build up a membership more truly representative of the 
lustier currents in American art today.” “The 112th annual,” 
he wrote, “has been referred to as livelier than usual. This 
effect is no doubt in large part to be accounted for by the 
unexpected presence of many paintings by progressive artists 
whom we are not accustomed to encounter in an academy 
show. Some of these were invited, some came in by the jury 
route; but there is besides strongly:in evidence a desire on 
the part of the organization itself to become less muscle- 
bound. 

“Checking through the long list of paintings, you would, 
it is true, add up a by no means inconsiderable sum of 
tedious academism. Now, as in seasons past, there are the 
dully literal studio accomplishments, the often duller fluffs 
of romantic nonsense that seem to call for interpretation in 
terms of ‘symbolism,’ the sentimental rhapsodies, the calendar 
and magazine decorations (sometimes reminiscent of the 
Eighties and Nineties). Yes, these are all present. But the 
pictures of more serious worth and the pictures that, shown 
anywhere, must prove outstanding, are distinctly more num- 
erous than in previous academy shows.” 


Royal Cortissoz 


A LITTLE LUXURY for anyone addicted to occasional deep 

cogitation as a relief from heated art controversies is 
afforded in one part of the Einsteinian theory of relativity. 
Combining certain higher mathematical formulae developed 
in that theory with actual astronomical observations, scientists 
were one day able to prove that the shortest distance between 
two points is not a straight line! 

The occasion for musing once again on that astounding 
revelation is presented by the somewhat prosaic instance of 
a testimonial dinner held last week in New York. A group 
of distinguished artists, the members of the Salmagundi Club, 
were paying tribute to an art critic, Royal Cortissoz, who 
has been writing critically of their efforts for the past 40 
years first in the New York Tribune and later the Herald- 
Tribune. The dean of American art critics—one of the most 
unswerving opponents of a rampant modernism—arose at 
the end of the dinner to talk of art and art criticism. Others 
followed to speak of art criticism and Royal Cortissoz. 
Through the eloquent tributes given to the veteran art writer, 
one thing stood out as a common bond between the artists 
and their guest. Cortissoz had held aloft for them, like a 
shining beacon light, a standard—an ideal of perfection in 
art. 

Throughout the 40 years of a rapidly changing civilization 
while standards—moral, ethical and artistic—were toppling 
down like old world kingdoms, Royal Cortissoz never flinched 
from his own certainty that there is a perfection in art. To 
him, a straight line has ever and eternally will be the shortest 
distance between two points. 

Perhaps there is no perfection in art; perhaps no line is 
straight; perhaps the lurking “Demon of the Absolute” in 
Paul Elmer More’s metaphysics and Einstein’s physics, is 
life, is truth. Maybe it is all relative. 

Whatever the answer, Royal Cortissoz, you have been a 
good soldier and you fight a noble, fearful fight. And you 
have always used those lethal weapons of honesty, kindness 
and humility—with a mastery of beautiful prose. 


owen ~~ 


One of the “Valiant Few” 
HE PROPOSAL made last issue in the editorial, “A Valiant 
Few,” urging that Catholic nuns engaged in working 
in art organize for mutual benefits, has met with favorable 
response from several quarters. From one of the “valiant 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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few,” Sister Esther, of the art department of 
Saint Mary-in-the-Woods College, Indiana, 


comes a definite program for action. She 


urges the formation of a Catholic College Art 
Association. 


Under the plan, which this nun had already 
formulated and proposed to colleagues with 
no success before the appearance of THE 
Art Dicest editorial, the purpose of the as- 
sociation would be five-fold. These are: (1) 
to revive a truly Christian creative art; (2) 
to raise the standard of art appreciation 
“among our people’); (3) to work for the 
“elimination of the ‘blasphemy of ugliness’ 
from our Churches”; (4) to formulate and 
uphold a code of objectives for the art de- 
partments of Catholic colleges in conformity 
with the Holy Father’s wish that “Faith may 
guide the arts”; (5) to encourage and facili- 
tate art activities in Catholic colleges by pro- 
viding: competitive exhibitions; traveling ex- 
hibitions made up from the best work pro- 
duced; establishment of a sales agency for 
works by students and teachers; establish- 
ment of a rental library of Christian art pub- 
lications; publicity for Catholic art activities. 


A feature included in the plan is the pub- 
lication of a “Catholic College Art Quar- 
terly,” the scope of which would cover in- 
structive articles on Christian art, principles 
of art criticism applied to religious art, papers 
and theses by students and teachers, reports 
on creative enterprises, an open forum, re- 
views and news. Funds for support, including 
membership dues, organization personnel, 
meetings, etc., would be patterned after sim- 
ilar organizations. 


This plan proposed by Sister Esther gives 
definite form to what was in mind when the 
editorial was written. “Since you had the in- 
sight to discern the need, will you be kind 
enough to give further advice,” asks Sister 
Esther, and she adds, “perhaps your en- 
dorsement [of the plan} would ensure better 
success in a new attempt.” That endorsement 
is given here, now, and heartily. The next 
step must depend upon other Catholics in- 
terested in the worthy movement, who will 
add their endorsement and bring this plan 
to the attention of still others in positions of 
authority within the Church and its educa- 
tional system. While THe Art Dicest can do 
no more than provide this preliminary forum 
to definite organization, its support is whole- 
heartedly in favor of such an association. 
Further comments and ideas should follow. 


~~ 


Town and Gown 


THE COLLEGES OF THE COUNTRY, feeling the 
stimulus of growing art interest in the com- 
munities they serve, are playing a leading 
and ever-progressing role in the dissemina- 
tion of cultural appreciation. Indicative of this 
trend is the following letter from Carl Ben- 
ton Compton, head of the art department at 
Southwestern University in Georgetown, Texas, 
the oldest college in the state and the new- 
est in the field of arts. 


“As you will doubtless remember,’ writes 
Mr. Compton, “last June you published a let- 
ter from Alexandre Hogue in which he stated 
that there was at that time no college in 
Texas where a boy could get a college edu- 
cation and a thorough art training at the same 
time. Since that time conditions have changed 
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Cape Cod Afternoon: Epwarv Hopper. Awarded First Clark Prize of $2,000 


Progressives Win All Honors at Corcoran’s Fifteenth Biennial 


EverRY SECOND YEAR the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, presents what is perhaps 
the most representative showing of profes- 
sional work by American artists anywhere in 
the United States. The Fifteenth Corcoran 
Biennial, continuing until May 9, is the 
largest in the history of the series, the total 
of 461 paintings by 405 artists exceeding by 
33 the number shown in 1935. Fourteen 
exhibition galleries, with more than one-third 
of a mile of wall space, were required to 
hang the pictures. Exhibits from 28 states were 
selected from the more than 2,000 pictures 
submitted to a jury composed of five prom- 
inent painters—William J. Glackens, John 
Steuart Curry, Daniel Garber, Richard Lahey 
and William M. Paxton. These jurors also 
distributed the cash prizes and medals, ag- 
gregating $5,000, provided by the trust fund 
set up by the late Senator William A. Clark. 

Edward Hopper was awarded the First 
Clark Prize of $2,000 and the Corcoran Gold 
Medal for his landscape, Cape Cod Afternoon. 
Hopper, after years of struggle, is today one 
of America’s best known artists, having ex- 
hibited in all the great national exhibitions 
and been honored with individual shows at 
such institutions as the Museum of Modern 
Art and the Carnegie Institute (See page 9 
for a review of the Hopper exhibition now 
current at the Carnegie Institute). He has 
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received, among other awards, the Logan 
prize at the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the Temple Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, and is represented in most of the 
important museums in America. He was born 
in Nyack, N. Y., in 1882, and studied un- 
der Robert Henri, Kenneth Hayes Miller and 
William M. Chase. 

Hopper is a vigorous and eminently native 
painter, best known for his paintings of 
“the American scene.” He has been described 
as a quiet, retiring man, whose work is 
broadly and simply done, strong, forceful 
and intensely realistic. He frequently paints 
landscapes with buildings in strong sunlight, 
and gets a fine feeling of space, light and at- 
mosphere. Cape Cod Afternoon is character- 
istic of this phase of Hopper’s work. 

Guy Pene du Bois won the Second Clark 
Prize of $1,500 and the Corcoran Silver Meda" 
with his Meditation, which represents a seated 
semi-nude figure of a woman and has the 
rich and luminous color usually found in a 
du Bois painting. Like Hopper, du Bois re- 
sides at 3 Washington Square North, New 
York City. Born in Brooklyn in 1884, of 
French parentage, he obtained his art train- 
ing in New York under Chase, Frank Vincent 
Du Mond and Henri. Du Bois is widely 
known not only as an artist, but’ as an art 
critic, having written for numerous art jour- 


nals and had experience as a newspaper re- 
porter. Many of his paintings are satirical 
comments on contemporary life, a field in 
which he holds an outstanding position. 

The Third Clark Prize and the Corcoran 
Bronze Medal went to Francis Speight for his 
tural scene, Boxholder No. 27, showing a 
farm woman getting her mail, probably a 
Sears & Roebuck catalogue, from a R.F.D. 
box by the side of the road. It is one of the 
finest landscapes Speight has thus far pro- 
duced, a painting which aside from telling 
its story in graphic terms epitomizes the 
charm of arcadian life. Speight, born in Wind- 
sor, North Carolina, in 1896, now lives in 
New Hope, Pa. He is a former student of the 
Corcoran School of Art and the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, where he is now 
an instructor. In 1929 he was awarded the 
first prize for landscape at the Society of 
Washington Artists annual, and has also 
been recognized by prize awards elsewhere. 
He is represented in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Toronto Art Gallery and the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. 

A fine characterization of a bartender en- 
titled Snakey won for Bernard Keyes the 
Fourth Clark Prize and the Corcoran Hon- 
orable Mention. Keyes is one of the younger 
artists of Boston. He was awarded a travel- 
ling scholarship by the Boston Museum of 
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Snakey: Bernarp KEYES 


Fine Arts School, and after spending some 
time in Paris returned to become an instruc- 
tor at the Museum School. This position he 
has since resigned to devote himself to his 
own painting» This was the first time Keyes 
had exhibited in a Corcoran Biennial. 


Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record 
termed the Biennial “a clearing house for 
ideas and abilities.” Unlike the American sec- 
tion of Carnegie Institute’s International, she 
wrote, “the Biennial does not confine itself 
to invited works, believing that the young 
artists merit a hearing. . . . No attempt is 
made to create an official point of view, the 
artist being free to paint what and as he 
likes.” 

“Equally healthy,” continued Miss Grafly, 
“is the fact that national art salons no long- 
er belong to the East. The West, Middle West 
and South have, during the last five years 
{note coincidence with Government art en- 
couragement), changed the complexion of 
creative endeavor in America. 

“As an aggregate the 15th Biennial is far 
more significant than any of its individual ex- 
hibits. Ten years ago American art differed 
little from the European. Even in subject mat- 
ter it preferred alien themes. All that has 
changed. Today art in this country has a 
flavor of its own. More sober, less volatile 
than the European variety, it clings tenacious- 
ly to what it sees, drawing its emotional 
reactions from the soil rather than from the 
many psychoses that have led Europeans and 
their followers along blind-alley tangents. 


“This homely, soil-bred art strikes one as 
America’s creative salvation. Reassuring also 
is the stubborn American mind that refuses 
domination of ideas, and, having learned its 
art trade in Paris, is today throwing off French 
dictatorship. True, many a landscape, still- 
life and figure composition shows French tech- 
nical influence, but the point of view is grow- 
ing more and more American, not because it 
is turning so overwhelmingly toward native 
subject matter, but because it is beginning to 
see life with American, not foreign eyes.” 

Dismissing the prize awards as giving “scant 
conception of so vital a show,” Miss Grafly 
names the following as her personal selec- 
tions for highest honors: Girl Reading by 
Alexander Brook, Wings of the Morning and 
Self Portrait by Henry Mattson, Corner of a 
Room by Henry Lee McFee, and Intimate 
Interior by Raphael Soyer. Ranking as “paint- 
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ers of genuine promise,” she named Warren 
Newcombe, Thomas Craig, Jon Corbino and 
Gladys Rockmore Davis. 

“The Biennial,” says this critic, “sounds 
the knell of the rental issue, that now historic 
demand of painters for a fee to display their 
pictures. Demise took place provocatively near 
the time of the Corcoran’s refusal to pay 
rentals.” 

Miss Grafly leaves her readers with this de- 
pressing, yet all too true, thought: “The most 
disturbing factor of the Biennial is the rising 
tide of capable American painters. National 
salons grow larger. National art consumption 
grows less. Let’s face the facts and drop the 
sentiment. 

“It’s charming, I'm sure, to encourage 
young talent and give it exhibition space; 
but mere presentation butters no bread, and 
it’s news these days when a chance visitor 
buys a picture. The future of American art 
depends upon marketing of the output. 

“When shall we sell art to the American 
people? Facts are facts, and the increasing 
number of able artists weighed against the 
disinclination of the public to purchase, can 
spell little more than starvation.” 

Sibilla Skidelsky, art editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, found that “on the whole, the 
Corcoran Biennial, which is very much larger 
than the Pennsylvania Annual, also is definite- 
ly more interesting,” a show that had it been 
smaller “would have made a fine conservative 
exhibition.” 

It was the Biennial’s very size that dis- 
turbed Miss Skidelsky the most. “It is im- 
mense—too large, perhaps almost bewildering 
in its proportion,” she wrote. “The autumn 
and spring ‘Salons’ in Paris based on ap- 
proximately the same lines, are, it is true, 
much larger, but then this is their great de- 
fect. The average spectator cannot possibly 
gulp down more than 400 paintings in one 
visit. And it is doubtful that this average 
spectator would care to return twice to the 
same exhibition. What is called ‘gallery 
fatigue’ is liable to ensue from a show so 
large, to the detriment of many works which 
have merit, but which one misses, or passes 
by through sheer exhaustion.” 

The general level of this huge exhibition, 
writes Miss Skidelsky, “is distinctly very 
professional, and even among unknown artists 
there is no amateurishness. . . . 

“It is quite impossible to attempt analyzing 
an exhibition as huge as the Biennial. A gen- 





Boxholder No. 27: Francis Speicut 


eral survey would be merely reportorial, and 
critical comment on all meritorius works is 
very hard in a show of similar scope. It is not 
our wish to single out a few canvases, bring- 
ing attention upon them to the demerit of 
others. In this particular exhibit it is the 
general gamut which is good and solid. In- 
dividual pieces do not appear revealing nor 
particularly outstanding. There is not one 
single canvas which would fill us with the 
unutterable longing, the maddening, harsh 
obsession that so often characterize contem- 
plation of certain works of art. But the ex 
hibition is a good melting-pot of America’s 
solid traditional elements.” 





Belmont’s Color-Music 


The richly colored canvases of I. J. Bel- 
mont, the color-music painter, were on view 
at the Sherry Netherland Hotel in connection 
with the benefit program for the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra whose conductor is An- 
tonia Brico. Among these 40 works, which 
included the painter’s most recent efforts as 
well as his better known pictures, were his 
intrepretations of the music of Wagner, 
Brahms, Richard Strauss, Mendelssohn, Si- 
belius, Elgar, Rossini, Ravel, MacDowell and 
Deems Taylor. 

Belmont’s interpretations will be on exhi- 
bition at the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd 
St., New York, from April 4 to 24. 





Lecomte of France 


A one-man show of oil landscapes by 
Paul Emile Lecomte will be held in the gal- 
leries of Camilla Lucas, 22 West 26th Street, 
N. Y., for two weeks beginning April 5. This 
is the first exhibition of oils by this print 
house and is, at the same, the first show in 
New York of Lecomte’s work. The artist is & 
native Parisian who pocketed a hard-earned 
law diploma to learn to be a painter. 


Impressionistic, picturesque views of the 
quiet countryside near Paris make up the dit 
play of a score of canvases. Lecomte likes the 
quiet movement of sun-bathed trees in & 
barely stirring breeze, the sparkling water of 
a lake or stream at high noon, and the modest 
houses of French peasants. Blue, greens and 
tans swim over the canvases to meet in a0 
opalescent pool of clouds. Lecomte was off 
cial artist for the Ministry of Marine. 
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The Laundress: Epcar Decas 


Degas, Romanticist, Who “Fell in Love With the Law of Balance” 


TWENTY OILS AND PASTELS by Edgar Degas, 
spanning most of his painting career, are on 
view at Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York, 
until April 10, contributing one of the major 
attractions of the Easter season in the gal- 
leries. An admission of 50 cents is being 
charged as a benefit to the Public Education 
Association which distributes scholarships to 
public school students. 

The familiar ballerinas, laundresses, and 
bathing nudes by Degas have been supple- 
mented in the present exhibition by a few 
early pieces revealing the youthful roman- 
ticism which became submerged when the art- 
ist struck his realistic stride. Samuel A. Lewis- 
ohn, prominent collector of modern French 
art, contributed an essay in the splendid cata- 
logue in which these contrasting sides of 
Degas are commented upon. Mr. Lewisohn 
speaks first of the familiar, objective Degas, 
who “fell in love with the law of balance 
as exemplified in the dance, and became mar- 


Portrait of Degas: Manzi (1881) 
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ried to it as if it were a living thing.” 

“But there was another side to Degas,” 
writes Mr. Lewisohn, “which at first glance 
seems inconsistent with his later disillusion. 
We see it in the tender, wistful, romantic 
quality of his earlier work, and it is curious 
that in all the comment upon his life and art 
there has been so little reference to this 
youthful mood. Neither Meier-Graefe nor 
Roger Fry have referred to it. I have in mind 
such pictures as that of Uncle and Young 
Cousin in the Coburn Collection in the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Has any artist been 
more tender than has Degas in his depiction 
of the spirituality of these two sensitive re- 
latives of his? We can almost feel that Degas 
loved them as a good aristocratic French 
bourgeois loves the members of his family. 
There is the same wistful charm in the por- 
trait of his father listening to Pagans, a well- 
known harpist, in the Spaulding Collection. 
That it is not confined to members of his 
family is proven by his record of that charm- 
ing moment in his early life when a friend 
of his, Jules Finot the artist, sits in his studio. 
We feel a poignant mood in that life of the 
90’s with its air of aristocratic charm.” 


The two latter pictures are included in the 
Durand-Ruel display and contribute high- 
lights to the show. From the later realist, 
the misanthrope and cold observer of a fleet- 
ing world are the many pastels and oils of 
generalized ballet girls, domestics and the 
race course scenes. In Femme Nue, Se Coiffant, 
a pastel dated 1885, the technique and mature 
style is fully realized, and comes surprisingly 
close to Renoir. In this and in most of the 
ballet scenes the color blends and drones. 
In all his figures, particularly Danseuses Ver- 
tes, there is a lovely grace given to the ten- 
sile bodies. Degas’ line, placed unhesitatingly 
by authorities with that of Leonardo, Diirer, 
and Michelangelo, is seen best in his most 
prosaic subjects such as the various nudes at 
their baths, where the artist exhibits a mastery 
of anatomy, and the ability to put it to sig- 
nificant use. Probably in all modern art there 
has been no other so facile in that 2nd of 
the six canons eternally laid down by Hsieh 
Ho in the sixth century for the guidance of 
painters. He called it “the art of rendering 
‘bones’,” and he would have been proud to 
welcome Degas into the Middle Kingdom on 
viewing the Durand-Ruel exhibition. 





The “I Paint” Brothers 


The three Pintos, Salvatore, Angelo and 
Biagio, aged 32, 29 and 26, are being intro- 
duced to New York with an exhibition at the 
Valentine Gallery until April 10. This artist 
team lives in Philadelphia and is backed 
by Dr. Albert Barnes, who has not only sent 
the brothers abroad three times, but also buys 
their paintings for his famous collection, 
which contains almost no work by American 
artists. The Pintos (the name means “I 
paint” in Italian) come from Italian peasant 
stock without an artist in the family. Their 
father in a fruit and produce dealer, but 
the three have supported themselves with their 
art since they first began to paint. 

Salvatore, the eldest, had his own studio at 
20 and then was joined by Angelo, who now 
lectures at the Barnes Foundation. Both broth- 
ers tried to persuade Biagio to finish high 
school, but he insisted on becoming an artist 


too. There is another brother who might fol- 
low in their footsteps, and still another who 
is too young for them to be sure about. Prints 
by the Pintos may be found in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and the New York Public Li- 
brary. A close connection between their paint- 
ings and the modern French section of the 
Barnes Foundation is noted with a strong 
leaning towards the spotted compositions of 
Matisse and the rough plasticity of Roualt. 





Tue Book or ALEXANDER SHILLING: Simul- 
taneous with the opening of an exhibition of 
work by the late Alexander Shilling at the 
Macbeth Gallery, N. Y. on April 13, the 
Paisley Press will publish The Book of Alex- 
ander Shilling, written shortly before the 
artist’s death. The book will contain 20 repro- 
ductions and a preface by Royal Cortissoz. 
The price is announced to be $2.50. The 
Macbeth exhibition of his oils, drawings and 
drypoints will continue to April 26. 
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Death of Sardanapalus: Devacroix (Lent by Henry P. Mcllhenny) 





Philadelphia Opens Nine New Galleries 


LaFayette, aged and honored, came to 
Philadelphia in 1824 on his farewell visit and 
was given a triumphal reception that must 
have warmed the great liberal’s heart for 
many a day. Since then, and even before, 
Philadelphians have revealed a marked pro- 
pensity for France and particularly her art- 
ists. The strength of this link is graphically 
illustrated by the exhibition with which the 
Philadelphia Museum is dedicating its nine 
new galleries, a survey of French painting 
from Poussin down to the 20th century culled 
with the exception of 12 works entirely from 
public and private collections in Philadelphia. 
With the rich collections bequeathed to the 
city by George W. Elkins and William L. El- 
kins as a foundation, the history of almost 
three centuries is outlined. The Elkins pic- 
tures are augmented by loans from the col- 
lections of John Cadwalader, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clifford, Mrs. Chester Dale, Earl Hor- 
ter, Henry P. MclIlhenny, Raymond Pitcairn, 
Joseph Pulitzer, William H. Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Porter Wear, Wildenstein & Co., 
Mrs. John Wintersteen and Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach. 


The work of the sculptors of the corres- 
ponding periods is being shown and the won- 
derful decorative arts of the 18th century are 
grouped in the magnificent Louis XVI room 
from the Hotel Letellier, given to the mu- 
seum by Mrs. Alexander Rice. Dorothy Grafly 
of the Philadelphia Record commented on the 
city’s Gallic propensities: “Nine of the finest 
galleries yet opened to the public in the 
Philadelphia Museum were dedicated yester- 
day to French art. Scarcely more than a dec- 
ade ago what has become the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art was little more than a pro- 
vincial aggregate of assorted objects, with 
the Wilstach collection (emphasis on Amer- 
ican art) to the fore. The shift of American 
art interest from England to France coincides 
with a similar shift in political sympathy 
during and following our own Revolution.” 

Poussin, the great classicist, is represented 
by one of his most famous works, The Tri- 
umph of Neptune and Amphitrite. Formerly 
in the collections of Richelieu and Catherine 
the Great, it was purchased from the Russian 
Government for the Elkins collection. The 
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gracious elegance of the 18th century is found 
in The Bathers by Pater, follower of Wat- 
teau. Coypel, in his Europa, a picture for- 
merly owned by Joseph Bonaparte and given 
by him to the Cadwalader family on Bona- 
parte’s return to France, possesses all the 
attributes of the rococo style in its gayety 
and vivacity. 

Under the dictatorship of David neo-classi- 
cism reached its zenith. His celebrated double 
portrait of Pius VII and Cardinal Caprara 
is a study for the Coronation of Napoleon, 
now in the Louvre. The 19th century in 
France, perhaps its most brilliant period of 
painting, is shown at length. Starting with 
the battle between Classicism and Romanti- 
cism, the tenets of the opposing leaders, Ingres 
and Delacroix, are illustrated by outstanding 
examples. The studied calm of Ingres’ por- 
trait of Comtesse de Tournon is made all 
the more classic by comparison with the fever- 
ish Romanticism and imagination of Dela- 


croix. The latter reveals his love for the 
past with the well known Amende Honorable 
from the Wilstach Collection, belonging to 
the city, and in The Death of Sardanapalus, 
based on Byron’s tragedy. 

The Elkins collections are rich in the work 
of the Barbizon School, and the giant of the 
group, Millet, shows his interest in humanity 
in two fine examples, The Bird Nesters and 
Noon. Corot, that most French of French 
artists, is represented by five landscapes and 
one figure. The political upheavals of the 
19th century are reflected in its art, and the 
great realist, Courbet, revolted against the 
artificiality of the academicians. Manet and 
the Impressionists, however, made even a 
greater revolution in the history of French 
painting. The brilliance of their colors, their 
interest in plein-air painting is witnessed by 
fine examples. Monet, Sisley and Pissarro, 
Degas, Morisot and Manet—the central group 
of the first Impressionist exhibition that so 
horrified Paris in the 1870’s—now seems or- 
thodox and traditional. 

Renoir, perhaps the greatest of the Im. 
pressionists, is revealed in all his sensuous 
charm. Cézanne, exponent of solidity, may be 
seen in nine examples, ranging from the early 
portrait of the Artist’s Father, lent by Ray- 
mond Pitcairn, to the Elkins collection Monte 
St. Victoire, among this modern master’s lat- 
est work. The other Post-Impressionists are 
grouped around him—Van Gogh, with a bril- 
liant painting of Sunflowers; Gauguin, with 
a Tahiti Self Portrait; and Seurat, the scien- 
tific pointillist, who sums up his monumental 
art in a finished study for Les Poseuses, lent 
by Henry P. MclIlhenny. The follower of 
Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, painted his vivid 
picture of The Dance at the Moulin Rouge 
in 1890 and in it included many of the fa- 
mous characters of Montmartre night-life— 
Jane Avril, the Can-Can girl; La Goulue, 
of the red stockings; and Valentin de De- 
sosse, “the man with no bones in his legs.” 


The 20th century began with the Fauves 
revolting against the Impressionists, and soon 
afterwards the Cubists reacted against the ex- 
pressionism of their contemporaries. At the 
same time a great many artists carried on 
their own personal style, followers of no 
distinct group. Picasso, Matisse, Derain, Re- 
don, Utrillo, Modigliani, Soutine, Leger, Gris, 
Marie Laurencin, Braque, Rouault and the 
douanier Rousseau, all are represented by 
carefully selected canvases. 


Dance at the Moulin Rouge: Toutouse-Lautrec (Lent by Henry P. MclIlhenny) 
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Abstractionists Unite 


AN ORGANIZATION of American artists who 
paint in the “abstract” idiom has recently 
been formed for the purpose of promoting 
public appreciation for this form of art and 
to afford an opportunity for the artists to 
become familiar with each other’s efforts. One 
of the first official acts of the association will 
be to hold a large exhibition of members work 
in oil, sculpture and “constructions” at the 
Squibb Building Art Galleries, N. Y., April 
3 to 17. 

All American artists working in what the 
organization’s prospectus terms a “liberal in- 
terpretation of the word abstract” are in- 
vited to join the group at a membership fee. 
In the case of unknown artists applying for 
membership the artist’s work must be passed 
upon by other members in secret ballot. 
The association has broadcast a cordial in- 
vitation to all artists in sympathy with its 
purpose to apply for membership. For a 
prospectus and further information, requests 
should be directed to R. D. Turnbull, Sec., 
American Abstract Artists, 51 West 10th 
Street, N. Y. C. 

The roster of the group included, at its 
formation, George McNeil, Jeanne Carles, 
A. N. Christie, C. R. Holty, Harry Holtzman, 
Marie Kennedy, Ray Kaiser, W. M. Zog- 
baum, Ibram Lassaw, Gertrude Peter Greene, 
Byron Browne, Rosalind Bengelsdorf, George 
L. K. Morris, Vaclav Vytlacil,° Paul Kelpe, 
Balcomb Greene, R. D. Turnbull, Frederick J. 
Whiteman, John Opper, Albert Swinden, Ilya 
Bolotowsky, George Cavallon, Leo Lances, 
Alice Mason, Esphyr Slobodkina, Werner 
Drewes, Richard Taylor, Josef Albers. 


— 








Detroit Resumes Its Annual 

The Detroit Institute of Art will re-establish 
this spring its annual exhibition of American 
art, which for 17 years prior to 1931 was a 
regular exhibition feature of this museum. 
The exhibition suite consists of three gal- 
leries. In the two smaller ones group showings 
of paintings by Thomas Eakins and Winslow 
Homer, borrowed from other museums and 
collectors, will serve as an introduction to the 
large exhibition room, in which will be hung 
about fifty paintings by contemporary Ameri- 
cans. 

The exhibition will open April 2, and will 
continue through May 3. 


1st April, 1937 





The Cockpit: Wut1am Hocarta 


Sport Through the Ages at Metropolitan 


Sport in Art, from an English 15th century 
tilting match to Bellow’s Dempsey and Firpo, 
is well covered in a carefully selected exhibi- 
tion of “Sporting Prints and Paintings” at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art until April 26. 
Half of the pictures exhibited are English 
and consist mostly of paintings of horses, 
hounds and hunting, man’s oldest sport. One- 
quarter of the show is devoted to Americans. 

Two of the earliest pictures are the 15th 
century Netherlands school woodcuts of Fish- 
ing and the Saint Lydwina Skating. Fly fish- 
ing is said to have been known in Macedonia 
as early as the third century A. D. Sixteen 
years after the appearance of the woodcut 
in the museum’s show, Wynkyn de Worde 
printed his “Treatyse of fysshynge wyth an 
angle.” The skating scene shows the crumpled 
form of Saint Lydwina, the only woman 
helped to sainthood by a sporting mishap. In 
the winter of 1395, relates A. Hyatt Mayor 
in the catalogue notes, as she lay on her sick- 


Kermesse at Hoboken: Pieter BRUEGHEL 





bed, a girl of 15, glad to be shut in from the 
world’s wicked bustling, two flighty friends 
persuaded her to go skating “after the fashion 
of young females in Holland.” Poor Lydwina 
had no sooner ventured “her fragile little 
body” on the ice when a bouncing young wo- 
man ran into her and broke her rib. “With 
unimaginable wailing of virgins” she was 
carried back to her bed, where slice lay for 
38 years in an agony only relieved by angelic 
visions, 

Stag and boar hunts by early German en- 
gravers, Currier & Ives prints of fishing and 
hunting, Winslow Homer paintings, and 
scenes of sculling by Thomas Eakins are in- 
cluded, as well as jockeys by Degas and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec and satires on the sports of 
gentlemen enthusiasts by Rowlandson, Al- 
ken and other celebrated artists. A painting 
by John Frederick Herring shows Queen Vic- 
toria, the Prince Consort and the Prince of 
Wales riding. When Herring» left home as a 
young man he did odd jobs of horse paint- 
ing and mail-coach driving. He taught him- 
self to do both so well that in his late twen- 
ties he had difficulty in deciding to give up the 
whip for the brush. 


Goya is represented with an etching and 
aquatint of a matador hurtling a bull, called 
The Lightness and Daring of Juanito Apinani. 
Bullfights and prize fights probably attract a 
more miscellaneous public than any other 
sporting events. In the 18th century the Span- 
ish bullfighter and the English boxer were 
pioneers in the world-wide return to the 
Greek worship of the daring of naked or at 
least unprotected athlete. 

At ancient Greek games the prizes were 
mere tokens, a wreath of olive at Olympia, 
of wild celery at Nemea, of laurel at Delphi, 
or pine at the Isthmus. Fox hunting probably 
comes closer than any other kind of hunting 
to the Greek plan of awards, since the prize 
is thrown to the hounds as vermin. In compari- 
son Rowlandson’s Stag Hunt is a little like 
going to market. This British artist, notes A. 
Hyatt Mayor in his caption for the ice-skating 
skeleton in The Skaiters, “could draw a levée 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Cattle Market: Apa-Novak 


Water Colorists of 17 Nations in Chicago 


At tHe Art INstitute or Cuicaco’s 16th 
International Water Color Exhibition, the 
highest award, the Watson F. Blair purchase 
prize of $600, was awarded to Peter Hurd 
for his painting in tempera El Mocho. This 
vigorous and realistic study of a New Mexican 
type, which was reproduced in the February 
1 issue of THe Art Dicest, shows a rugged 
character in a wide sombrero against South- 
western hills. Hurd is also known for his 
prints and frescoes and is the illustrator of 
books dealing with American history and life. 

The second Watson F. Blair prize of $400 
went to Aba-Novak, a leading Hungarian art- 
ist, for his tempera Cattle Market. Aba-No- 
vak was first introduced to America in 1923, 
and was given a large exhibition at the Sil- 
berman Galleries last year. He is noted for 
his brilliant and skillful panels in tempera, 
in which bright segments of color, reminis- 


cent in their gaiety and strength of peasant 
art, are woven into numerous patterns. His 
work has frequently been seen in Carnegie 
Internationals. 

William R. Hollingsworth, Jr., of Jackson, 
Miss., won the William H. Tuthill Prize of 
$100 for pure water color with Siesta, a 
deft, sketchy impression of Negro life in his 
native state. Norman B. Wright won the Town 
and Country Arts Club ef Chicago Prize 
of $100 (a new award offered for the first 
time) for Along the River. His work is broad- 
ly brushed, large in design, definite in mood. 

The 1937 International contains 537 ex- 
hibits, with 406 belonging to the American 
section. The grouped work of artists from 
17 countries, with widely divergent viewpoints, 
reflects the work of leading water colorists 
throughout the world. Wall space in certain 
galleries has been set aside for the work of 


Along the River: Norman B. Wricut 





men whose art has been considered of unusual 
interest. William Cotton is honored with a 
selection of 28 amusing pastel caricatures, 
Coming under his chalks are such celebri- 
ties as Senator Borah, Mrs. Roosevelt, the 
Duke of Windsor, Theodore Drieser, Eugene 
O’Neill, the Lunts, General Johnson and 
Shaw and Terry. Walt Louderback has 25 
vivid water colors, forming a tour through 
France and Spain—his brush laden with 
sparkling color and topsy-turvy composition. 
Grant Wood shows five original illustrations 
for Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. Picasso ex- 
hibits 15 works. Mexico is represented by 
five works each by Covarrubias and Rivera. 
George Grosz has seven satiric creations and 
the dependable John Whorf has five of his 
finest water colors. 

To C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
the five works of Nolde, German “expression- 
ist,” outrank in interest anything else in the 
show. “With people like George Grosz en- 
tered as of the United States,” added Mr. 
Bulliet, “it is no longer safe to follow your 
nose through the American section. Grosz, 
who was on the jury of selection, is exhibiting 
Harlem Night Club, the picture with which 
he started a ‘comeback’ as an ‘American’ af- 
ter floundering puzzled in the ‘American 
Scene’ on arrival on these shores. American 
wasn’t Germany, wherein Grosz had estab- 
lished himself as the most diabolical artist 
the world had seen since Goya and Daumier. 
Even yet Grosz the ‘American’ hasn’t hit the 
pace of Grosz the German, but Harlem Night 
Club shows that he has got under the surface 
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of ‘the American Scene’. 





Guggenheim Fellows 


Eteven of the 61 Guggenheim fellowship 
awards for 1937 have been designated to per- 
sons working in the fine arts. Averaging a 
yield of $2,500 for a year’s study in a chosen 
field, three of the fellowships are renewals 
to previous winners, four are for creative work 
in the graphic arts, two for creative work in 
sculpture. The list for 1937, as printed in 
the New York Times, follows: 

Aaron Bohrod, painter, Chicago—Continua- 
tion of creative work in painting. (Renewal.) 

Jon Corbino, painter, New York City—Con- 
tinuation of creative work in painting. (Re- 
newal.) 

Miss Lucy Driscoll, Assistant Professor of 
Art, University of Chicago—Collection of 
materials in China for completion of a book 
on Chinese theory of art as applied to paint- 
ing and calligraphy. 

William Gropper, painter and _ illustrator, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.—Creative work. in 
painting. 

George Grosz, painter and illustrator, Doug- 
laston, L. I—Creative work in painting. 

Joe Jones, painter, St. Louis, Mo.—Creative 
work in painting. 

Kaj Klitgaard, writer, Bearsville, N. Y— 
The preparation of a book, with illustrative 
maps and charts, on the United States giving 
emphasis to the art of painting throughout 
the country and to local native art. 

Federico Lebrun, painter, New York City— 
Continuation of creative work in painting. 
(Renewal.) 

Dr. Carl Schuster, teacher of English, 
Yenching University—A study of traditional 
motives in Chinese folk art and their relation 
to popular art in regions outside of China. 

Mrs. Lu Duble, Sculptor, instructor in 
Sculpture, Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, 
N. Y., and the Dalton School, New York 
City—Creative Work in sculpture. 

Ahron Ben-Shmuel, Sculptor, New York 
City—Creative work in sculpture. 


The Art Digest 
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Accepted! 
THE BILL accepting for the nation Andrew 
W. Mellon’s great art collection, along with 
a $10,000,000 national gallery to house it and 
a $5,000,000 endowment fund for the gallery, 
passed both houses of Congress on March 15. 
A minor Senate amendment, providing that 
the gallery be open to the public without 
charge, however, made it necessary for the 


bill to go to conference, but its final passage 
followed three days later. 


The bill passed the House without a dis- 
senting vote, but the Senate spent four hours 
discussing the subject, with a small group 
of Senators led by LaFollette of Wisconsin. 
Black of Alabama, O'Mahoney of Wyoming 
and Norris of Nebraska, trying to remove the 
strings which they charged Mr. Mellon had 
put on his gift. Particularly it was the fact 
that the “general trustees,” the five to be 
appointed by the Smithsonian Institution with 
Mr. Mellon’s approval, are to be a “self-per- 
petuating” group that stirred the Senatorial 
wrath. The debate, notes the New York Sun, 
“came close not merely to looking a gift 
horse in the mouth, but to staring clean down 
his throat.” 


Senator LaFollette took the position that 
the “self-perpetuating” clause should be elim- 
inated and the power to appoint the five 
civilian trustees be given to the President. 
He argued that the bill did not adequately 
protect the rights of American .artists. “The 
danger of the bill as it now stands,” said the 
Senator from Wisconsin, “is that American 
art works of the present and future will not 
be considered worthy of a place in this col- 
lection.” 


Senator Connally of Texas, who shepherded 
the bill through to final passage by a voice 
vote, answered LaFollette with considerable 
vehemence. He said, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune: “It ill becomes us to 
assume the position of bargaining when we 
are offered such a gift as this. Let us take 
it or leave it. If we don’t want to take it, 
we can go to the Treasury and buy Mr. Mel- 
lon’s pictures. The money is there. Then the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be satisfied. We 
can have our own men run the gallery, and 
when some constituent from ward six comes 
along and paints a picture of his Senator, we 
can put it in the gallery.” 

“Tt would seem,” commented the New York 
Sun, “enough for a Senator to be saddled with 
the responsibility of getting jobs for the faith- 
ful without having to see that their works 
of art be displayed in Washington, particu- 
larly when surrealism gets a good foothold.” 

At a meeting of the Senate Committee of 
Public Buildings and Grounds it was brought 
out that the gallery building will cost $2,- 
000,000 more than was originally contem- 
plated because of the decision to use marble 
as the building material. The committee 
adopted an amendment proposed by Senator 
Austin of Vermont, permitting contemporary 
American artists to exhibit their work, under 
approval of the trustees, for reasonable pe- 
riods. The aim was to encourage American 
art, and Mr. Mellon’s representatives accepted 
the amendment. 


Dr. Charles G. Abbot, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, told the committee 
that the Mellon gift means that by this one 
move the United States will possess the fifth 
finest art gallery in the world. “We of the 
Smithsonian,” he said, “are delighted at the 
extraordinary gift of Mr. Mellon and we hope 
the project will proceed rapidly enough so 
that Mr. Mellon himself will see it in its 
completed form.” Mr. Mellon is now in his 
82nd year. 


1st April, 1937 





The Ten Cent Breakfast: Wittarp L. MeTcatr 


A Review of 19th Century American Painting 


CHARGING INTO THE RANKS of the well sta- 
tioned French artists who have taken New 
York’s Fifty-Seventh Street for the second 
time this season, the Marie Sterner Galleries 
have opened a counter-attack with a large 
show of 19th century American painters. 
Filled with some forgotten pieces and not a 
few surprises, the exhibit reveals what the 
Americans were doing while Courbet and 
Seurat were busy. Although America is un- 
doubtedly heading today towards the real art 
renaissance of the world, the times portrayed 
at the Sterner Galleries were both difficult 
and unrewarding for the artists. There was 
no great cultural background to work in, no 
genuine art lovers to greet a new canvas—just 
a new world composed of raw material and 
the newly rich. 


From France came French trained Ameri- 
cans and new movements which were echoed 
in the work of these painters. “The present 
exhibition,” writes Barnard Lintott in the cata- 
logue, “will serve to show that there is not 
so much dissimilarity and it is interesting 
to find counterparts of the Europeans in the 
art produced in this country. Hassam with 
the Impressionists and of their best period, 
Duveneck and Chase have affinity with, 
Manet, Whistler, with Carriere, Fuller with 
Fantin-Latour and Newman with Redon, 
to mention a few. The same _ sincerity 
and truth which animated Degas can be 
found in the outlook of Thomas Eakins.” 
Mr. Lintott also points out that “the reason 
that the art of painting has flourished in 


-France is because it has always commanded 


wide interest extending to persons of mod- 
est means, even the average wage earner had, 
and has enough enthusiasm to spend part 
of his earnings on contemporary art.” 

The gem of-the collection is The Ten Cent 
Breakfast by Willard Metcalf, loaned by the 
Milch Galleries. Better known for his simple 
landscapes, Metcalf painted this surprising 
documentary scene at Giverny in 1887. 
Grouped about the breakfast table are Robert 
Louis Stevenson (in one of the most informal 
poses of the writer caught by an artist), John 
H. Twachtman, Theodore Robinson and 
Charles Birch. Another surprise is found in 
Woman with Fan by Mrs. Thomas Eakins, 
wife of the late Thomas Eakins, who is him- 
self represented by a bit of honest por- 
traiture in Man with Big Hat. A sensitive 
study is the head of Eugene Juillerat by John 
Singer Sargent, which takes its place with the 


luscious and picturesque Berber Prince by 
Frank Duveneck and the portrait of Roland 
by William Chase. 


Another interesting tale is retold with the 
full length figure of his new bride by J. Al- 
den Weir, painted on the balcony of Duven- 
eck’s studio while the couple were on their 
honeymoon. A kinship is seen between the 
subject painting of Eakins and Musical Ama- 
teurs by Winslow Homer. Robert Henri is 
represented by a smoky black interpreta- 
tion of the Seine, while the lusty George 
Luks is seen in a sketchy Dr. Slop and the 
more familiar Baby, conceived in a typical 
Frans Hals manner. The American genre 
school is best seen in the examples by East- 
man Johnson, which include The Traveling 
Preacher, and The Quiet Hour. 





Crawford Simplicity 


Ralston Crawford, one of the younger group 
of modern painters who work in or near 
Philadelphia, won extensive and favorable 
comment from the critics with his one-man 
show at the Boyer Galleries, Philadelphia. 
Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record 
wrote: “The simplicity of modern forms sup- 
plies the keynote for Ralston Crawford’s paint- 
ings. Like the modern architect, he thinks in 
terms of simple shapes, well proportioned to 
a given space. His colors are expressed with 
equal simplicity. How building forms may be 
reduced to abstract shapes, and still hold to 
the suggestions of the original, is indicated 
in White Factory, a startling composition in 
terms of solid geometry, blocks of white cut 
by repetition of black smokestack verticals 
and black squares.” 


C. H. Bonte of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
said: “People do not appear in any of Craw- 
ford’s canvases, but this lack of the human 
element is of slight importance when one con- 
siders the infectious gayety of the artist’s 
color schemes, his nice sense of contrast, and 
his notable grasp of the principles of com- 
position.” 





Mrs. Warner Joins WALKER GALLERIES— 
The appointment of Mrs. Harold Hambidge 
Warner as associate director of the Walker 
Galleries, 108 East 57th Street, New York, 
is announced by the galleries. Mrs. Warner 
was formerly with the Warner Galleries in 
Westwood, Los Angeles, and “Au Quatrieme” 
at Wanamaker’s. 
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Rembrandt's “Juno,” Lost for 30 Years, 
Placed on Exhibition in New York 


REMBRANDT’S LONG LOST PoRTRAIT of Juno, 
rediscovered only last year after lying for 30 
years in the cellar of a provincial German 
museum, has arrived in America and been 
placed on exhibition at the Schaeffer Galler- 
ies, New York. It is the famous portrait of 
the goddess queen which figured in the in- 
cident with Herman Becker, the money-lender, 
in Rembrandt’s last years, and which was 
known only through documents for three dec- 
ades before its reappearance in Holland in 
1936. Dr. William R. Valentiner, director of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts and an expert 
on Rembrandt, has pronounced the painting 
“among the great artist’s best.” 

The portrait is a nearly life-size painting 
on canvas, showing Juno in three-fourths 
length garbed in heavy velvet and a cloak 
of ermine, her decolletage covered with jew- 
els. The head, thought to be that of Henrijke 
Stoeffels, Rembrandt’s companion in his later 
life, is crowned with a jewelled diadem, typ- 
ical of the master’s fondness for depicting 
his subjects in the most elaborate costumes. 
Painted 272 years ago, it marked a dramatic 
incident in the life of the aging artist who 
had long since fallen into evil days. 

The painting lay unfinished in Rembrandt’s 
studio, when in 1665 Herman Becker, art 
patron and money lender, visited Rembrandt 
to collect 537 gilder, the sum for which the 
artist had pawnéd, several paintings. The 
sight of Juno impressed Becker enormously 
and Rembrandt promised to finish it for him. 
On August 29, 1665, Rembrandt sent him 
the money and requested the return of his 
nine paintings and several drawings, but the 


wise Becker refused to comply until the 
Juno was finished. According to another docu- 
ment dated Oct. 6, 1665, the debt has been 
paid, the paintings redeemed, and Juno be- 
comes the property of Becker. 

From that day the history of the picture 
is obscure, until much later it is mentioned 
in the catalogue of J. Tho. Stanley, Palmers- 
ton House, Thurnbridge by Sheffield. Still 
later it became the’ property of Otto von 
Wesendonck, husband of Richard Wagner's 
famous inspiration, Mathilde Wesendonck. It 
is listed in the official catalogue of the Wes- 
endonck collection published in 1888 in Ber- 
lin. Covered with old varnish and the ac- 
cumulated dirt of centuries. Juno was loaned 
to the Museum of Bonn, where it lay in the 
cellar forgotten for about thirty years. Last 
year the Wesendonck collection was sold in 
a small auction at Cologne and Juno was 
brought to Holland, where after a cleaning 
the masterpiece emerged, and as such it was 
acquired by the Dutch dealer, D. Katz, from 
whom Dr. Hanns Schaeffer acquired it for 
exhibition in New York. 

The government of Holland requested the 
painting for exhibition at the Rijksmuseum 
in Amsterdam last Fall; where it was placed 
in a room alone and guarded by two special 
attendants. Aside from this exhibition, the 
painting has never been seen publicly. At 
the Schaeffer Galleries during the first two 
weeks of April it will hold the place of honor 
among a small number of Rembrandt paint- 
ings. 

Dr. Valentiner, who saw the “lost” por- 
trait in Switzerland last Summer, is quoted 
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by the New York Times: “The painting is a 
grandiose composition, brilliantly executed in 
glowing warm brown and golden lines, some- 
what reminiscent of the late Titian, whom 
Rembrandt seemed to have admired greatly. 

“The figure is seen in the three-fourths 
length ‘en face,’ which is characteristic for 
the last works of Rembrandt. 

“The execution of the painting is unusually 
careful compared with other late Rembrandts, 
perhaps on account of the complaints of the 
creditors, who, like collectors at this time, 
did not quite understand the freedom of tech- 
nique in Rembrandt’s late works, which now 
is especially appreciated. 

“The Juno was one of the most remarkable 
discoveries in the field of Rembrandts, be- 
cause it is one of the few paintings men- 
tioned in documents which was supposed to 
be among the ‘lost.’” 


Hired by Uncle Sam 


TWELVE PAINTERS and three sculptors from 
all sections of the country have been invited 
by the Treasury Department to execute deco- 
rations for the new building of the Interior 
Department. This will be the most important 
art project initiated by the Treasury’s Pro- 
curement Division since the commissions for 
the Justice Department and Post Office De- 
partment buildings in Washington. 

The painters appointed to execute murals 
are: Edgar Britton of Chicago; Nicolai Ci- 
kovsky of Alexandria, Va., John Steuart Curry 
of the University of Wisconsin; Maynard 
Dixon of San Francisco; Ernest Fiene of 
Southbury, Conn.; David McCosh of Port- 
land, Ore.; Henry Varnum Poor, William 
Gropper and James M. Newell of New York 
City; Millard Sheets of Los Angeles; Edward 
Buk Ulreich of Kansas City; and Harold von 
Schmidt of Westport, Conn. The sculptors 
commissioned to decorate the Interior Build- 
ing are Boris Gilbertson of Chicago, Ralph 
Stackpole of San Francisco and Heinz War- 
neke of New York City. 

The proposed decorations will illustrate the 
activities of the various Interior Department 
bureaus, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune. The theme of a series of panels 
around the main staircase will be that of 
conservation. Other themes are reclamation, 
conservation of wild life, the National Park 
Service, the Bureaus of Indian Affairs, Mines, 
Education and the General Land Office. Three 
early American explorers will be honored by 
sculpture reliefs in the auditorium—John 
Powell, explorer of the Colorado River, and 
Lewis and Clarke, explorers of the Northwest. 
Sculpture reliefs in the main corridor will 
depict animal and bird life. 

In addition to these commissions, an em- 





- ployees’ lounge room is to be decorated with 


American Indian paintings, while a national 
competition for a triptych is now in progress. 


Kate Neat Kintey Fettowsuip: The sum 
of $1,000 for a year of advanced study in 
fine arts in America or abroad will be 
awarded under the Kate Neal Kinley Mem- 
orial Fellowship by the trustees shortly after 
June lst. The fellowship, established in the 
memory of the wife of a former president 
of the University of Illinois, is open to gradu- 
ates of that and similar institutions whose 
major study has been in music, art, or archi- 
tecture. Applicants must not exceed 24 years 
of age and must prove high attainment in 
their major field. A prospectus may be had 
upon request from Dean Rexford Newcomb, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. All applica- 
tions must be received by June 1. 
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Recitational Art 


ARE WE RETURNING once again to an art 
in which every picture tells a story. We are, 
according to Jean Charlot, writing in the 
current issue of The American Scholar, for, 
he adds, as action follows reaction, subject 
matter is about to make a vengeful comeback. 

“There is of course nowadays,” writes Char- 
lot, “a group of painters who, stung by social 
consciousness, present subjects chosen to ad- 
vise, infuriate. or arouse enthusiasm in the 
‘masses. Their achievement is not weakened 
by the fact that such well-meaning painters 
did not fully realize that a new approach to 
the grammar of paint was the one condi- 
tion essential to making the story legible. 
More profoundly typical of the new plebeian 
attitude, though forced into it very much in 
spite of themselves, is the position of the 
surrealists. It is true that the stories they 
tell are not at all nice, are barren of all 
social sense and have been industriously shorn 
of logic. But their pictures are definitely 
story-telling, with the special grammar, pa- 
tient craftsmanship, photographic slavery to 
detail with which Géréme glorified his odalis- 
ques and J. G. Brown his bootblacks. A look 
at such pictures makes it obvious that the 
painter is no longer painting for pleasure but 
that painting is truly a business which pre- 
supposes the existence of a public. 

“Paradoxically, though there is little mental 
finessse behind a Monet picture, its disregard 
of convention, its sheer brawny relish in brush 
stroke and cheesy pigment, make it the aristo- 
cratic gesture of the man who does as he 
pleases. Though there is much sophistication 
behind a Dali picture its academic treatment 
spells the vulgarian, the man who works to 
please others. This is an important turning 
point, a very much needed attitude after the 
orgy of selfishness characteristic of the elder 
moderns. Much against their own claim, it 
must be said that Dali et al. bring painting 
back to a point where it is no longer a mastur- 
bation but a trade. In his new role of trades- 
man the painter must evolve a technique ad- 
justed to the correct or moving recitation of 
a fable. Description becomes to him what 
diction is to the actor, and less trust is placed 
in the sheer qualities of paint.” 

This new trend in art is a wholesome re- 
volt away from the critics, according to Char- 
lot. These latter, “by being trade bookish, 
have created a fictitious artist in their own 
image. They jam him full of historical pedi- 
grees ... They make him a battle ground for 
styles, for with most of them comparison has 
taken the place of appreciation . . . But the 
laws of material and body, this all impor- 
tant holding of the mirror to Nature, are mini- 
mized or forgotten.” 

“It is true that the painter, a Nature lover 
wishing to give you Nature undiluted, be- 
tween the contemplation of a model and the 
exhibition of the finished picture has to 
go through many bizarre manipulations, 
many plastic speculations that will seem art- 
ificial to the lay mind. But the critic, 
instead of exposing these intermediate stages, 
should give the public a chance at the bless- 
ings of ignorance. One can enjoy the beauty 
of a child without rehashing the sometimes un- 
savory secrets of the nursery. One can see a 
play without crowding in the wings to rub 
elbows with the stage-hands. This fashion of 
knowing all and telling all about this craft 
of art-making will probably become obsolete 
together with the fad of art for art’s sake. 
If representational painting is to stake its 
comeback soon, critics and public would do 
well to go back to their seats and face the 
stage, so that the ‘representation’ may begin.” 


Ist April, 1937 





J La Falaise d’Etretat apres [Orage: Gustave CouRBET 


Roots of Modernism in Courbet-Seurat Show 


“From Courset To Seurat”, and the in- 
dustrial revolution in painting between the 
two, is spaned in a well selected group ex- 
hibition of French painting at the Jacques 
Seligmann Gallery, New York, on view un- 
til April 17. Outstanding, probably as much 
as the historical! drama encompassed by the 
exhibition, is the interest attached to the 
individual works themselves, most of which 
have never before been shown in this country. 
Twenty-six paintings by 14 artists are in- 
cluded—the names of all the giants of the 
period. 


Probably the most interesting single piece 
in the exhibition is Courbet’s La Falaise 
@Etretat apres Orage. which was painted 
especially for the Salon of 1870. A large 
canvas, showing the beach and cliffs of Etre- 
tat at low tide in cool, clean air washed by 
a recent storm, the picture goes beyond the 
prosaic realism of most Courbets. A huge 
distance off to the horizon and up to the mack- 
erel sky and the spent fury of the sea com- 
bine to give the whole scene a_ soundless 
quietude. A Manet portrait of Antoine Proust 
included in the show is another rendering of 
the same splendid subject included in the 
Manet exhibition at the Wildenstein Gallery. 
A head by Manet, Femme a la Fourrure, 
is an unusual example painted in the dark, 
visual values, but mystically lighted with a 
luminous corona. More luminous and glow- 
ing, however, is the radio-active canvas by 
Renoir, The Apple Picker, from the artist’s 
transitional period. A Van Gogh landscape, 
Le Pré Vert a St. Rémy, seen last summer at 
Cleveland’s great exhibition, well represents 
the slashy Dutchman. There are also a figure 
piece of Corot’s early period and an Auvers 


landscape by Cézanne from Camille Pissaro’s 
collection. Degas, with three pictures in- 
cluding one of his laundresses; Sisley and 
Seurat, the latter with a lovely canvas of 
only a few square inches; Redon, Daumier, 
Toulouse-Lutrec, and Thomas Couture com- 
plete the roster of artists. 

The assembly of such excellent individual 
examples by these artists distracts from the 
historical consideration of the part they 
played when they were painted, proving sure- 
ly that good art rises above all other docu- 
ments. In the early period there was real- 
istic form, approached representationally, but 
realized painterly, as in the canvases by 
Corot, Couture, and Courbet. When the visual 
approach came to the forefront with Manet 
as the evangelist and with the great apostles 
of color—Renoir, Cézanne, Van Gogh, Seurat 
—the impact of the revolution is felt imme- 
diately. In Seurat’s Eiffel Tower the logic of 
impressionism is carried to its conclusion. 

The two Redon pictures are pastel flower 
pieces—concentrated cordials of color—with 
the inevitable blessed damosels in lyric pro- 
file, while across the room two Daumier law- 
yers talk vulgarly of things criminal and 
human. The exhibition has been hung broad- 
ly in this manner, with form facing color 
from opposite sides of the room. The roots of 
modernism, but better still, a score of master- 
ly paintings, make up the display. 





GreenwicH Artists TO Hotp AnNuUAL: The 
Greenwich Society of Artists will hold its 
annual Spring exhibition of oil paintings 
and sculpture in the gallery of the Greenwich 
(Conn.) Public Library, from April 26 to 
May 8. 
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Two on the Aisle: Eowarp Hopper (Courtesy of Toledo Museum) 


Carnegie Traces Hopper’s Rise to Fame 


Epwarp Hopper, whose true voice in Amer- 
ican art was heard a little more than a dozen 
years ago, is now one of the most distinctive 
as well as most native of American painters. 
Yet for 20 years his art career was obscure 
to a point of mystery. Hopper’s tale of find- 
ing himself and his honest presentation of the 
American scene, is told at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute this month in an exhibition of 32 oils, 
53 water colors and 11 etchings. His is a 
story to encourage any struggling young artist. 
In 23 years he sold but two pictures, and now, 
success at hand, three museums have pur- 
chased paintings within the past year—the 
Metropolitan Museum recently bought From 
Williamsburg Bridge, to be added to the mu- 
seum’s previous Hopper acquisition, Table for 
Ladies. 

In these plain but sometimes brilliant state- 
ments of various phases in American life, 
Hopper is unreserved in his use of light. It 
is the most powerful and personal factor in 
his work. There is no floundering or experi- 
menting in this mature art. The brushwork 
may be modest and the color often common- 
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place, but Hopper’s construction is always 
forcible. Even his sense of color reveals him 
as a pure painter, for at no time does he take 
liberties with nature’s own color scheme. To 
him a sky is blue, the grass green and 
buildings brown, gray or white. Often, as in 
his studies of light-houses, Hopper will place 
dazzling white buildings against a clear blue 
sky. Nothing startling marks these exact por- 
traits of buildings, but this artist has a pecu- 
liar power to achieve intensity with simple 
planes. 


Hopper’s first art studies began at the New 
York School of Art, known as the Chase 
School, where he came under the influence 
of Robert Henri. Years later he was to re- 
member Henri’s advice, “Go to the life about 
you for your subject material.” In Paris he 
was introduced to the works of Sisley, Renoir 
and Pissarro, and during this time he painted 
the streets of Paris. After his appearance in 
“The First Independent Show” in 1908, along 
with Bellows, Glenn Coleman, Rockwell Kent 
and Guy Pene du Bois, Hopper was scarce- 
ly heard from in American art circles during 
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the next ten years, except in 1913 when he 
exhibited in the famous Armory Show. There 
he sold his first canvas The Sailboat. He tried 
his talent from time to time as an illustrator, 
but was not altogether successful. Then he 
began to etch. The 11 prints in the present 
show, made between 1919 and 1923, show his 
interest in light and shadow and his excep- 
tional command of this medium. Recognition 
started his way in 1924 when the Rehn Gal- 
leries gave him a water color exhibition which 
met with marked success. Since 1928 Hopper 
has been represented annually in the Car- 
negie Internationals. 

In the Carnegie’s catalogue John O’Con- 
nor, Jr., assistant director, describes Hopper’s 
method of working: “His impression of an 
isolated house or interior of a room takes on 
a form in his imagination that appeals to him, 
and he transfers his vision of it to canvas 
or paper. The transfer is made in as exact 
a way as is possible, and he eliminates all the 
incidents which may clutter up or distort the 
vision. After the form is achieved, the artist 
proceeds to fill it in with brush work which, 
while modest and lacking in technical dis- 
play, has a definite, sensuous quality, and in 
its smoothly, almost imperceptibly painted 
planes, conveys with a single color varieties of 
texture.” 





Early American Drawings 


Early American, 18th and 19th century 
drawings are being exhibited at the galleries 
of the Associated American Artists, New York, 
until April 5. Holding prominent places are 
works by John Singleton Copley, Benjamin 
West, John Trumbull, Thomas Sully, Eastman 
Johnson, Asher +B. Durand and Winslow 
Homer. The exhibition includes part of the 
collection of early American drawings of the 
Addison Gallery at Andover, Mass., none of 
which has ever been publicly shown before. 
The Addison collection was gathered over a 
period of four years by Margaret Sullivan, 
now director of the Associated American Art- 
ists’ galleries. Part of the John Davis Hatch 
collection of drawings have also been loaned 
for this showing. 

This exhibition is one of a series planned 
by Miss Sullivan, and will be followed later 
this year by a group of drawings by im- 
portant contemporary Americans. 





In Beaver County 


Interest and pride in regional art is evi- 
denced by the second Beaver County Art Ex- 
hibit being held in Beaver, Pa., until April 
15. This show of 106 paintings, lithographs 
and drawings, was judged by Will Hyett, 
Milan Petrovitz and Raymond Simboli. Cash 
prizes were awarded as follows: first in oil, 
Richard Kenah, who won the water color 
prize in the recent Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh show; second in oil, Ruth Weiner and 
Renwick Metheny; third in oil, Hilda S. Case; 
flower picture award, Mabel Foster; water 
color award, Glen Heberling; and the black 
and white prize, Robert Dodds. A special 
award of a year’s tuition at a commercial 
art school was won by Kathryn Van Alen of 
Patterson Heights. 

A dinner in honor of the jury was attended 
by more than two hundred. 
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Oakland Annual 


A cross section of what the painters of 
the West are doing may be seen in the annual 
exhibition at the Oakland Art Gallery, Oak- 
land, Cal., until April 4. Portraits, along aca- 
demic lines, are in a majority, and the aver- 
age of the show is high, pulled up by several 
outstanding canvases, according to H. L. 
Dungan of the Oakland Tribune. Of the por- 
traits Mr. Dungan selected John Young-Hun- 
ter’s Lady in White and the study of Hester 
Laning by Gleb Ilyin as outstanding exam- 
ples. 

Other canvases selected for recognition by 
this critic were Evening by William Cameron; 
a seascape Marina by Leola Dixon; Edouard 
A. Vysekal’s The Trail; Francis Todhunter’s 
Beyond Twin Peaks; a California landscape 
by Florence Elizabeth Atkins; a flower still 
life by Tom E. Lewis; Seldon Connor Gile’s 
Shacks; Clarence K. Hinkle’s To the Santa 
Ines; The Cove by Ray Wilson; a woman 
head against a landscape by Jose Moya del 
Pino; Joseph Bakos’ view of trees and hills 
in Alameda, Santa Fe; Erle Loran’s Former- 
ly the Sea Nymph, “well painted, but as cold 
as a witch’s nose’; Red Blanket by A. B. 
Proctor, “a cowboy and his gal eyeing each 
other”; Oakland Hills, “a good tapestry de- 
sign” by Elsmore Lake; Woman Sewing by 
Claire von Falkenstein, “one of the few paint- 
ings which received the unanimous vote of all 
three juries, conservative radical, intermedi- 
ate”. 

Also City Hall, Red Bluff by Paul Schmitt, 
Leote Moulton’s Cliff Edge, “a tree hanging 
by exposed roots—well painted, a little mas- 
terpiece of a dull subject’; William H. 
Clapp’s To Katie Emmeline, age 24, “who 
lies under a simple stone, but with glorious 
sun falling on her grave.” 

The work of 116 artists is seen among the 
119 canvases. Richard Musnell, guest of hon- 
or, shows three paintings, included the nude 
called The Red Book, which stirred up the 
Santa Cruz Annual in March. 





Kathe Kollwitz at 70 


Drawings and prints by Kathe Kollwitz, 
Germany’s great woman artist will be on view 
at the Hudson D. Walker Gallery, New York, 
April 5-May 1. Frau Kollwitz, who is now 
seventy years old, has produced fervent and 
sincere transcriptions of an anguished soul 
torn by her love for the German workers and 
peasants. As the wife of a distinguished Ber- 
lin doctor, Frau Kollwitz devoted her life 
to the alleviation of the misery she found 
around her, and her activities recall those 
of Miss Jane Addams of Hull House. 

A superb draughtsman, the artist works 
in strong simplified masses that are best con- 
veyed in the medium of lithography, and she 
has been much influenced by her early study 
of Hogarth’s prints. 
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Darkening Gulf: Mrttarp SHEETS 


Sheets, “Most Personal” of New Californians 


Mittarp SuHeets of California is making 
his second appearance at the Milch Galleries, 
New York, with a large exhibition of his 
decorative water colors, until April 10. Unlike 
most artists who vary their exhibitions with 
square, rectangular or larger and smaller pic- 
tures, Sheets retains a uniform size in his 2+ 
exhibits. His favorite patterns are grouped 
horses standing idle in pasture lands or travel- 
ling along a mountain side, swooping sea gulls 
dipping over high rocks and dark waters, a 
sheep herd circling the fold, a white church 
against a bright blue sky, or sloped and ram- 
shackled barns against misty hills. The artist’s 
flair for decorative composition may be seen 
in each of these distinctive examples. 

In the opinion of Carlyle Burrows, New 
York Herald Tribune critic, the present show 
“brings forward water colors lighter, more 
spirited in style than those of the artist pre- 
viously exhibited here . . . Elegance in the 
handling of mountain forms, trees and animals 


of the California country is one of this art- 
ist’s best qualities as a painter. Another is the 
distinguished clarity of his color.” Calling 
Sheets the “most personal of the new Califor- 
nians,” Henry McBride of the Néw York 
Sun said: “Sheets is no great shakes as a 
colorist, but he gets along surprisingly well 
without. Dealing largely in browns, it happens 
that brownish material is the most attractive 
under his hands . . . In all his pictures Sheets 
exhibits the tendency to go the limit, and is 
not afraid to introduce gulls into the sea pic- 
tures, and appropriate animals in scenes where 
they help out the dramatic content.” 


“In less expert hands,” wrote Howard Dev- 
ree in the New York Times, “these large 
papers might seem empty, but so cleverly are 
they designed, such sweeping use does Sheets 
make of his wash and such excellent disposi- 
tion does he make of his bold, simple patterns 
that one is rather glad he does not fill his 
spaces to the utmost.” 
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Down the River: CLarence H. Carter 


Cleveland Comes to New York; Wins High Praise from the Critics 


CLEVELAND ARTISTS constitute the third re- 
gional exhibition sponsored by the Whitney 
Museum in a series of shows dealing with 
contemporary painting and print making in 
different localities throughout the country. 
Chicago was the first city selected for recogni- 
tion and Philadelphia the second. Artists who 
have been associated with Cleveland, though 
they may be no longer residents, were chosen 
for the present show, which continues through 
April. 

Cleveland has long been remarkable among 
American cities for the whole-hearted way 
in which it has supported and encouraged its 
native artists, and for the close relationship 
between them and the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. The result of this intelligent attitude, 
according to the catalogue, “has been the 
growth of a local school of unusual vitality 
and variety.” Liberal assistance in organizing 
the collection of paintings and prints was 
given by the Cleveland Museum and its di- 
rector, William M. Milliken, who aided in 
the selection of many works as well as loan- 
ing prints from his private collection. Laszlo 
Kubinyi of the Cleveland Print Market con- 
tributed 35 items, while Kalman Kubinyi and 
W. LeRoy Flint of the Cleveland Print Mak- 
ers also co-operated in gathering the prints. 

One of the Cleveland leaders, Henry G. 
Keller, whose name rings familiarly in New 
York, is showing eight paintings and water 
colors, including several circus subjects for 
which he is best known. Prominent space is 
also given to the Neo-realist, Clarence Car- 
ter, who is represented by nine oils and 
water colors, most striking of which is the 
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Down the River, a back view of two women 
leaning over a river parapet. The water color 
group, which shares equal honors with the 
painting section, is enlivened by the work 
of Stevan Dohanos, one of Cleveland’s best 
known water colorists. 

Attention is drawn to the graveyard scenes 
and surrealist material of Charles Campbell 
and to the work of Lawrence Blazey and Jack 
J. Greitzer. The graveyard has also attracted 
Morton G. Winslow, who finds stark snow 
patterns and the cold winter light interest- 
ing. Other exhibits that are attracting the crit- 
ics are Carl Gaertner’s rainy street scene 
Spring Night; the nude painting of a negress, 
Model with Lilies by Rolf Stoll; Carl W. 
Broemel’s water color of a gold mine in Ari- 
zona; William Sommer’s Horses in Snow; the 
oil Winter Flood and the water color still 
life Congo Window by Paul B. Travis; Debu- 
tante (a lithograph in color) by Russell T. 
Limbach; Glenn Moore Shaw’s water color, 
The Next Stop is Provincetown; the portrait 
study of an old Negro Abbot by Elizabeth 
Bart Gerald; and the amusing water color 
Sick Committee by Joseph B. Egan, showing 
two be-ribboned colored lodge members bring- 
ing a cigar and flowers to a sick friend. 

Completing this exciting regional exhibition 
are: George G. Adomeit, Geoffrey Archbold, 
Jolam Gross Bettelheim, August F. Biehle, 
Carl F. Binder, Kae Dorn Cass, Ora Coltman, 
Willard Combes, Mary Phillips Cunningham, 
W. Phelps Cunningham, William J. Eastman, 
Laurence B. Field, W. LeRoy Flint, Frank D. 
Fousek, William S. Gisch, Natalie Eynon 
Grauer, William C. Grauer, Honoré Guil- 
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beau, Doris Hall, Mabel A. Hewit, Ann V. 
Horton, Abraham Jacob, Joseph W. Jicha, 
Sheffield H. Kagy, Grace V. Kelly, Kalman 
Kubinyi, Lowell Lee, Walter DuBois Rich- 
ards, Dorothy Rutka, Michael Sarisky, Theresa 
Schmotzer, Elsa Vick Shaw, Manuel G. Sil- 
berger, Jessie Butler Sutton, Lloyd Westbrook, 
and Frank N. Wilcox. 

Commenting on the Cleveland harvest Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the New York Times 
wrote that the show “convincingly exempli- 
fies the growing importance of Cleveland as 
an American art center. . . . Many of the 
artists display considerable freshness in style 
and manner of approach. While principles of 
abstraction are detected now and then, most 
of the work tends to be pretty straightfor- 
ward, often marked by intelligent simplifica- 
tion and seldom confining itself to academic 
conventivns. For a few ventures into the 
realm of surrealism one is, naturally, pre- 
pared.” 

“The Cleveland artists now showing in the 


Whitney Museum will surprise some New 
Yorkers (but not those who have visited 
Cleveland) for the average merit is above 


most shows we put on locally ourselves,” 
observed Henry McBride in the New York 
Sun. Emily Genauer in the New York 
World Telegram said that, “This show is 
primarily an ensemble of strongly individual 
talents in which the only common denomina- 
tors are technical ability and an unhackneyed 
point of view. . . . Perhaps because of its 
geographical location, the artists of Cleveland 
seem less palpably affected by European in- 
fluences than so many men in the East.” 


Proper Care 


Do your works of art receive 
proper care and attention in 
packing and shipping? 

Budworth has 70 years ex- 
perience in packing and ship- 
ping. 

For _ safety’s 
Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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The Rental Issue 


THE RENTAL PLAN, under which artists 
sought to collect a rental fee for the exhibi- 
tion of their works in public museums, and 
which was the cause of hot controversy a year 
ago, has received probably a death blow by 
the decision of the American Society of Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Gravers to drop its boy- 
cott. However, where the powerful Society, 
with wide membership among nationally fa- 
mous artists, failed the New York Artists 
Union, supported by “locals” in various parts 
of the country, have decided to carry on the 
fight. 

“We regard the action of the American So- 
ciety as being against the interest of the 
Union membership throughout the country,” 
says the militant Art Front, official voice of 
the unions. “In this situation the Artists 
Unions have the chief responsibility for keep- 
ing rentals a live issue and maintaining an 
active fight which will have the effect of de- 
fending the ground which we, particularly 
local unions, have already won on this issue. 
Wherever possible this struggle must be 
pushed forward vigorously.” 

“We strongly urge all local Unions who 
have taken action in boycotting local or state 
shows successfully to continue to take this 
type of action. It is clear that the smaller 
museums and institutions which sponsor these 
exhibitions do so for the very good reason 
that they must justify their use of public 
funds. If we look at the situation from this 
angle, it is still possible to take successful 
action on the question of local shows if we 
work on the broad basis of getting community 
support for our just demand for rent. 

“The only condition which will make this 
fight impossible is the substitution for the 
local shows of exhibitions of work by nation- 
ally known people. Every organization which 
has a membership of this kind will be sent 
an explanatory letter by the National Steer- 
ing Committee which will inform them of the 
general conditions prevailing in relation to 
rentals in the local Unions and which will 
demand that they refuse to send substitute 
work or to allow any of their members to 
jury any show which is under a boycott. 

“On this basis we believe it will be possible 
not only to continue the fight for rentals 
where it has been started, but even to in- 
augurate it in new places.” 





Syracuse Art Scuoarsuips: The College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, will hold 
its annual scholarship competition for enter- 
ing students on July 17. These scholarships 
in art, architecture and music, totalling 
$11,700, will be awarded by juries made up 
from the faculty of 48 teachers. The winners 
may hold their scholarships for four years— 
in the case of architects for five years—pro- 
viding they maintain a “C plus” scholastic 
average. For further information address Dr. 
H. L. Butler, Dean, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 
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Cadmus, Satirist of Modern “Civilization” 


A YOUNG MAN’S BITTERNESS against a world 
of impossible and sometimes disgusting peo- 
ple is sounded in the exhibition of Paul Cad- 
mus at the Midtown Galleries, New York, 
until April 10. Like the contemporary writers 
Thomas Wolfe and Aldous Huxley the reac- 
tion of Cadmus against present day “civiliza- 
tion” is one of repulsion tinged with hatred. 
This note of protest seems to be the battle 
cry of the younger generation of artists and 
writers. Like banners they hold up Mr. and 
Mrs. Overdressed Middleclass to be viewed 
by the public. Daumier looked on the people 
of his period with a satirical eye but he was 
amused by them. No beguiling criticism is 
found in these paintings and prints by Cad- 
mus. They are harsh caricatures that make 
the work of Reginald Marsh and Kenneth 
Hayes Miller seem almost gentle. 


Cadmus was thrust into national promin- 
ence at the age of 26 when his canvas The 
Fleet’s In, painted for the PWAP in 1933, 
stirred up a storm of protest. Since then 
controversies have dogged his art but with 
them has come recognition. His trenchant 
observation and draughtsmanship have placed 
him in the front with America’s leading satir- 
ists. Born in 1906, Cadmus started his art 
career at an early age. Both his parents were 
artists and they encouraged him to start 
studying at the National Academy of De- 
sign. Later he worked at the Art Students 
League with Pennell and Charles Locke. His 
etchings have been included in national print 
shows since 1925, when, at 19, he was elected 
a member of the Society of American Etchers. 


Aspects of suburban life—eel fishing off a 
public dock, over-fed business men playing 
golf, a polo accident and the small town ex- 
citement and fanfare of main street, furnished 


material for his five paintings loaned to the 
Midtown exhibition by the Treasury Depart- 
ment Art Projects. Two of his wittiest por- 
trayals are Y. M. C. A. Locker Room and 
Gilding the Acrobats. His Shore Leave, re- 
mindful of his other famous sailor picture 
The Fleet’s In, and Coney Island are full of 
ludicrous and somewhat cruel characteriza- 
tions. In Greenwich Village Cafeteria, Cad- 
mus has set his teeth in a typical scene of 
night prowlers. 


“Entering the world of human beings 
plunges one immediately into a mixture of 
emotions, thoughts and actions, some pleas- 
ant, some disturbing; but whether uplifting 
or disgusting, these reactions spring from a 
vital source,” writes Cadmus in the catalogue. 
“I cannot term love optimism and disgust 
pessimism; one implies rose-colored glasses; 
the other, dark glasses. Therefore the terms 
optimism and pessimism, seem to me, falsi- 
fications. However, in order to make clear 
one’s disgust (with base actions, conditions, 
habits, etc.), all sweet and lovely thoughts 
must be dropped by the wayside . . . Though 
artistic expression is often composed of ele- 
ments repulsive to the artist, the very effi- 
cacy of these repulsive and perhaps immoral 
elements in strengthening and achieving bet- 
ter social standards is a source of infinite con- 
cern and even delight to the satirical artist.” 





Seconp Artists’ Concress: The second 
American Artists’ Congress will be held in 
New York City next Fall. Points of concentra- 
tion, reports Art Front, will-be the Federal 
Art Bill, extension of the art projects, unity 
against war and fascism, municipal art centers 
and the problem of democratizing culture. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


Paris in the Spring! It is Spring, and in 
the galleries, the names certainly bring up 
visions of Paris. Manet, Degas, Courbet-to- 
Seurat, “Foire de Montparnasse,” Soutine, 
the Post-Impressionists, French figure pieces 
—these are some of the whitecaps on a new 
tidal wave of French art that came with 
Easter. The significant tag, “Exhibited for the 
first time in America,” applies to more can- 
vases than ever. Ten at the Manet show, eight 
of the Degas’, twenty at the Courbet-to-Seurat 
exhibition are making their first bow to the 
New York audience. It is really the grand 
finale of a season which in another month 
will already have begun to wane. 

The season has seen some amazing devel- 
opments. Within the past seven months nearly 
everything and everybody of importance in 
European art journeyed to these shores. The 
international market is in America; many of 
the important European painters are com- 
fortably ensconced in New York; and the 
dealers are here. Fortunately for the dealers, 
the Paris season generally swings into full 
stride shortly after the close of New York’s, 
so that the ebb on this side of the Atlantic 
means a flow on the other. 

The two prongs of the New York magnet 
have been security and money, both rapidly 
becoming non-existent in the European cap- 
itals. Here the dealers have found the bottle- 
neck of a vast, lucrative market of museums 
and collectors extending far into the hinter- 
land. New York’s importance has been mere- 
ly as the central depot and the port of entry, 
for any dealer will admit that most of his 
business is done with out-of-town customers. 


A New Frenchman, Oberlé 


Among the more popular one-man offer- 
ings in the galleries (excepting of course the 
masters, Degas and Manet) much interest 
attached to shows by Millard Sheets, Jon 
Corbino, Arthur Dove, Paul Cadmus, William 
Gropper, Kandinsky, Emlen Etting, and Jean 
Oberlé. The latter is a Parisian seen for the 
first time in America at the Marie Harriman 
Gallery, whose reputation as an impresario 
is one of the most envied. Oberlé seeks a cer- 
tain static formalism at times that critics at- 
tributed to a Derain influence, but his widely- 
varied subjects, gleaned from the street cor- 
ners of Paris are done with considerable in- 
dividuality. A fluent brush in the more in- 


formal pictures performs an amazing reality, 
One canvas of a defiant family showing a 
child with upraised fists, and a sketch for a 
study of Chinese Boy have delightful spon- 
taneity. These and other of the less deriva- 
tive ‘canvases were thought praiseworthy by 
the critics. 
Mumford on Gropper 

A recent exhibition by William Gropper at 
the A. C. A. Gallery brought forth unquali- 
fied praise from Lewis Mumford of the New 
Yorker. Mumford is one of the few critics 
who are not tied down to a reportorial ap- 
proach and he writes with delicious freedom 
about whomsoever he chooses. 

More than one critic has found in Gropper 
strong lineaments with Daumier. Mumford 
saw it in the A. C. A. exhibition and wrote 
that “one can definitely say that Gropper takes 
his place henceforth as one of the most ac- 
complished, as well as the most significant, 
artists of our generation.”” Mumford wrote of 
Gropper’s content. He wrote of his color, of 
his power of condensation. Then he wrote of 
his form: 

“Is there anyone painting in America to- 
day—except Orozco, Marin, and perhaps Ben- 
ton—who has anything like Gropper’s dy- 
namic feeling for form? Movement is not 
merely the subject of some of Gropper’s paint- 
ings, as in the trees and bodies hurtling help- 
lessly through the air in Tornado; it exists 
in his handling of the masses of a quiet land- 
scape. One could tell from any painting of 
his that he does not believe in a fixed world, 
or in one slowly succumbing to dissolution; 
he believes in effecting change and in com- 
manding it. Hence the way in which Gropper’s 
imagination supplants the literal fact, even 
when it comes closest to the raw details of a 
social catastrophe. Action in Gropper’s paint- 
ings has many phases—the muscular violence 
of Combat, the gay, flapping flight of clothes 
in Wash Day, the rapid panic of the Refugees 
—but even in his most lyric paintings, one 
feels that the mere pressure of the trigger 
might release an explosion. A sense of ex- 
altation is inseparable from even his most 
brutal images—a feeling that derives not 
from the subject but from Gropper’s own 
fighting confidence. It is the feeling that a 
mountain climber knows when he makes a 
desperate jump.” 


House in November: Viota Wrictey (at the Tricker Galleries) 
































Francoise: JEAN OBERLE 


Melville Upton in his Sun review found, in 
addition to Daumier influences in Groppers 
art, those of Goya, Breughel, and even Japa- 
nese prints. 


Tschudy, Craftsman 

Herbert T. Tschudy is showing water colors 
at the Fifteen Gallery (until April 3), 
painted last summer in Hungary, Poland and 
through the Balkans, while on leave from the 
Brooklyn Museum. Scenes of flower markets, 
railway stations and landscapes comprise the 
bulk of the show and reveal an artist thor- 
oughly at home in the water color medium. 
Henry McBride, of the Sun, was well im- 
pressed. “Always a clever craftsman,” wrote 
McBride, “working in the truest and what one 
is inclined to think the only really legitimate 
water color tradition, he has brought back 
some effective impressions.” 

Devree, of the Times, was in agreement. 
“Spirited work,” he wrote concluding his re- 
view. 

Stillman’s Poetic Palette 

A painter of great subjectivity is Ary Still- 
man who is showing oils at the Guild Art 
Gallery until April 3. Most of the scenes are 
vistas of metropolitan crowds at Times Square 
and Coney Island. Dark, heavily wrought sur- 
faces in deep and somber colors characterize 
his work. Of his color, Howard Devree, of 
the Times, wrote. “The artist is palpably in- 
terested in keying his palette to a poetic 
relationship ‘of all the colors used, and does 
it quite frankly at the expense of any touch 
of the garish or of any obtruding irrelevance, 
with a resultant meticulousness that at times 
seems somewhat self-conscious.” 


Academy on High Voltage 

A series of interesting group shows have 
been current in the galleries. The Academy, 
which, incidentally, won generous acclaim 
this year, of course leads them all. Edward 
Alden Jewell, the Times critic who has been 
severe with the Academy whenever he thought 
the occasion called for severity, saw this 
year’s annual considerably “stepped up.” 
Thus he notes: 

“The National Academy would seem to be 
in the throes of some sort of determined 
renovation. No need now of growing alarmed 
about the hardship entailed in or the poten- 
tial hazards that attach to the business of 
Wiring an old house that used to be lit by gas. 
In expert hands the job can prove quite safe, 
after all. Enough for our purposes to report 
a rather materially stepped-up voltage and to 
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express gratitude for it. There are moments 
when one forgets where one is. And who has 
ever felt that way before when on a visit 
to the National Academy?” 


Here and There 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle has taken 
new quarters in the same building at 509 
Madison Avenue. A one-man show of work 
by Benjamin Kopman warmed the new gal- 
lery. Satire, strongly put, made up his show 
of drawings and gouaches . . . The Buchholz 
Gallery has joined the New York roster at 
3 West 46th Street. A group show of the 
German moderns such as Kolbe, Barlach, 
Lembruck and Sintenis represented in bronze 
and black and white have been the initial at- 
traction . . . Oils, temperas and black and 
whites by Emil Ganso are on view at Weyhe’s 
until April 10 and well worth seeing. He is 
a sober artist . . . There is a rumor in the 
air that Andrew W. Mellon intends to donate 
a million dollars to the projected American 
“Luxembourg”. The local OGPU suspect a 
new plot but Klein of the Post calls it mere- 
ly a “million dollar sop” . . . Maillol’s illus- 
trations for Ovid were recently held up at the 
Customs on something like a “moral terpi- 
tude” charge . . . Bookbinding by Marguer- 
ite Duprez Lahey will be on view at the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in April. Miss Lahey 
has bound many of the Morgan masterpieces 
... A group show at the Tricker Gallery pre- 
sents a varied display of painting and sculp- 
ture. There are decorative paintings by Char- 
lotte Malsbary which someone happily called 
“intimate murals”. Viola B. Wrigley’s House 
in November has been selected as one 
of 20 American scene paintings to tour Can- 
ada . . . Thomas Craven, of the American, 
objecting to the “rapturous worship” of 
Georgia O\Keeffe’s paintings, feels that she 
is allowing herself to be “exploited as an art- 
ist of incredible depth and feeling and psy- 
chic penetration.” He praises her taste, charm, 
color, intelligence, and fine instincts, but 
adds: “In her own flower-bed, Miss O'Keeffe 
is an original artist, and her talents have 
been appropriately employed in the embel- 
lishment of Elizabeth Arden’s beauty salon. 
But of late, a faddish surrealism has been at 
work in her paintings, and she jumbles to- 
gether the bleached skulls of rams, dry clouds, 
and drier posies. These incongruities do not 
make sense; they are stunt effects.” 
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Portrait of a Young Man: EMLeN Ettinc 


The Emotional Scene 


Emten Ettinc, young American painter, 
who is interested in interpretive compositions 
and emotional figure studies, is showing a 
group of recent paintings at the Boyer Gal- 
leries, New York, through April 10. Etting 
is more concerned with thoughtful statements 
in color than he is with the popular field of 
proletarian painting. While there are still 
traces of his French training here and there, 
a personal and poetic message brings a cer- 
tain distinction to his work. Introspection 
creeps occasionally into a canvas, but it never 
lessens that artistic force that marks Etting 
as a painter without a formula. 


Literature has played an important part in 
the artist’s approach, leading Etting beyond 
the ordinary path of studio painting. Words and 
phrases have taught him to dream and these 
dreams he has translated into tangible forms 
of color and rhythms, often imbued with 
some nostalgic message as in Stone City, Two 
People, Departure and Solitude. A deep cobalt 
blue sea, sometimes placed in back of a still 
life, gives a peculiar perspective to his com- 
positions. The horizon line rising in the mid- 
dle gives bulk and movement to the sea. 
Classical heads and imaginative landscapes 
round out the display. 


Etting’s forms are divest of all extraneous 
details, while color is used freely but never 
blatantly. Added to this is a senuous, flowing 
line. This 3l-year-old painter is decided in 
his likes and dislikes. He does not believe 
that American painting must be built around 
water tanks or a breadline. The emotional 
scene, he contends, “does not change from 
generation to generation anywhere.” He never 
paints directly on the spot, only observes and 
later when he returns to the studio he makes 
sketches and plans his pictures. In off mo- 
ments. Etting writes poetry and his transla- 
tion of Paul Valery’s “Graveyard by the Sea,” 
illustrated by himself, was published by the 
Centaur Press in 1932. 





Extmira Exuisitions: The Elmira Art Club, 
an active association of local artists, has just 
concluded a large exhibition by members, 
held under the auspices of the Junior League 
in the Federal Building. This is being fol- 
lowed by a series of individual shows, be- 
ginning with Paul Tucker, graduate of Syra- 
cuse and the Boston School of Fine and Ap- 
lied Arts. Dr. M. Anstice Harris, former 
dean of Elmira College, will exhibit later. 
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Abstract Americans 


A GROUP OF ABSTRACT PAINTINGS and objects 
by four Americans are on display at the Pay] 
Reinhardt Galleries, N. Y., until April 17, 
Susie Frelinghuysen, Albert E. Gallatin, 
George L. K. Morris, and Charles G. Shaw 
have lived and worked largely in America 
and, as an indication that the abstract style 
can be adopted by native Americans, all four 
are descended from families that have been 
Americans for generations. 

Best known of the four—not for his paint. 
ings, but as a pioneer collector of modern 
art—is A. E. Gallatin, founder and director 
of the Museum of Living Art, New York Uni- 
versity. The present exhibition is his first in 
New York though he has painted for ten 
years and his work has been shown in both 
Paris and London. Since January of last year 
Gallatin’s paintings have been entirely of a 
non-representational kind (a term which he 
prefers to “abstract”). Typical of his work is 
Composition (reproduced below) in which the 
play of pure forms takes place within the 
confines of the picture frame like the projec- 
tion of an abstract movie upon the silver 
screen. Using strong primary colors with 
geometric and curvilinear forms which have 
a latent thrust inherent in themselves, Gallatin 
composes his pictures with a studied care to 
bring these many thrusts into a unity of con- 
trolled movement. This spirit in modern art, 
Gallatin, believes to be 30,000 years old, and 
can be found in prehistoric painting and 
sculpture. 

The three other artists in the group have 
shown previously in New York. Susie Fre- 
linghuysen exhibited at the Ferargil Galleries 
in 1932 and her show was then circulated 
throughout the country by the College Art 
Association. Both Morris and Shaw have had 
one-man displays at the Valentine Gallery in 
former years and both have been seen in 
London. Additional works by the two artists 
will be on display at the first exhibition of 
the American Abstract Artists opening April 
3 at the Squibb Galleries. 

With these two exhibitions running in New 
York and the large interest shown in the re- 
cent exhibition of the Guggenheim Collection 
in Philadelphia, America is suddenly taking 
to abstract art as something no longer beyond 
its aesthetic ken. The latter collection, one 
of the largest of non-representational art, will 
eventually go as a gift to some public institu- 
tion, according to newspaper reports quoting 
Mr. Guggenheim at the Philadelphia opening. 


Composition: ALBERT, E, GALLATIN 
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J Carl Sandburg: Eowarp J. STEICHEN 
Lent by the artist 


The Camera Craft 


THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, illustrated 
with equipment and photographs from the 
craft’s primitive days to contemporary scien- 
tific, press and art photography, furnishes the 
theme of a splendid new exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art, current until April 
18. In connection with the show the museum 
has published Photography 1839-1937, with 
text by Beaumont Newhall, which, in addi- 
tion to serving as an illustrated catalogue for 
the exhibition, gives a descriptive history of 
the photographic processes. Of the 800 items 
included in the show nearly half are repre- 
sentative of the work of contemporary cam- 
eramen. 


Probably one of the most interesting points 
revealed by the historical presentation of 
photography is the fact that many of the 
early photographers, working with crude 
equipment and minus the “gadgetry” of pres- 
ent-day picture taking, were able to arrive at 
some remarkable results from the point of 
view of making an artistic picture. Like all 
“primitives,” these men respected first prin- 
ciples. 

The exhibition includes work by many of the 
important pioneer photographers and epoch- 
making pictures in the rapid technical ad- 
vance made in the past 100 years. Daugerre, 
William Henry Fox Talbot, David Octavius 
Hill, Matthew Brady, Nadar, Atget—the pio- 
neers—are all represented by important ex- 
hibits. The Frenchman, Niépce, credited with 
making the first photograph by camera, is not 
represented because no known picture by him 
exists today. In the contemporary and near- 
contemporary section are the famous names 
of 20th century photography including Steig- 
litz, Steichen, Ansel Adams, Bourke-White, 
Bouchard, Bruehl, Dahl-Wolfe, Evans, Fuld, 
Kollar, Krutch, Lohse, Moholy-Nagy, Man 
Ray, Charles Sheeler, Strand, Edward Wes- 
ton, as well as the now famous high speed 
photographers, Edgerton, Germeshausen, and 
Grier of Boston Tech. 

The two important developments of primi- 
tive photography—the daugerreotype and the 
calotype—provide Mr. Newhall, in his cata- 
logue essay, with the starting point of an aes- 
thetic for photography. The daugerreotype ex- 
celled in portraying detail while the calo- 
type, dependent upon the texture of paper, 
excelled in its broad effects of mass. Con- 
sidering these two facts, the author finds one 
common factor underlying all photography, 
primitive and modern. He quotes Delacroix, 
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who called it “the exact degree of tightness 
and softness with which therein is no relief.” 
Thus Mr. Newhall points out: “The camera 
records color values in tones of white, grey 
and black. If the design of these tones con- 
veys the conception of the photographer, his 
photograph may be sharp, soft or broad, but 
it will be successful. If the design does not 
his photograph will not tell, no matter how 
clear his image or how fine his detail. Equality 
of tone, whether light, dark or medium, means 
monotony. . . . On a gray background, what- 
ever is black or white arrests the eye. In color 
photography this is even more true. .. . It 
is a common fault at present to assemble only 
brilliant colors. The colors and tones of the 
painter are not, and can never be, those of 
the camera although one foresees attempts 
to make them so in color photography.” 

The history of photography is a history of 
this effort to copy painting and many of the 
movements of the pre-war and post-war eras 
were attempts of this sort. In revolt against 
the tendency the “Photo-Secessionists,” led 
by Alfred Steiglitz, began the modern move- 
ment in photography. which, however, lasted 
but a short while to flounder on the theory of 
photography for art’s sake. M. F. Agha, in 
a recent essay, tracing the history of photo- 
graphic aesthetics, found it studded with 
statements by important people that the “game 
was up” for the painters. George Bernard 
Shaw, he writes, was so convinced of the 
fact that he had himself photographed in 
the nude to prove it! “The painters continued 
to paint, however,” he adds. 

Concluding his essay, Mr. Agha, art direc- 
tor for Condé Nast Publications, writes: 
“Modern photography is the expression of the 
mechanistic attitude toward the world. It does 
not have any Rembrandts to live up to, but 
its force is in its realism, because the camera 
cannot lie. Camera is a legitimate means of 
expression and is in keeping with ‘Zeitgeist’ 
(or was it ‘Portergeist’?). However, the sound 
craftsmanship is more important than the 
new vision because a photograph is probably 
only a document and owes everything to the 
technique. It is possible that photographers 
are not artists at all.” 

Until the question is settled with more 
finality, the camera craft will explore many 
other approaches to fine art. Meanwhile, the 
Modern Museum exhibition presents its 
achievements and possibilities in the most 
comprehensive show of its kind ever held in 
America. 


Honoré Daumier: ET1iENNE CARJAT 
Collodion Photograph lent by Fogg Museum 
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to his Fingertips 





Devoe Craftsmen add that priceless 
element only years of experience give 


ERE YOU SEE deft, experienced 

fingers “dressing” red sable 
... the finest soft hair in the world 
for this type artist brush. 


“Dressing” temperamental red 
sable is one of the most important 
steps in making a truly fine brush 
...a step that can be done only by 
hand and by highly experienced 
ctaftsmen. 

At Devoe’s brush factory, only 
master brush-makers handle ex- 
pensive red sable . . . and you see 
the same careful craftsmanship in 
each step of the brush’s progress. 

When you use Devoe Brushes 


Aa 


4 





DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
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you notice the difference that re- 
sults from this pride of crafts- 
manship. 

Every Devoe Brush gives you a 
full, even stroke . . . has just the 
right “spring.” 

Next time you buy brushes, 
specify “Devoe.” 












WRITE FOR FREECOLOR CARD 
AND PRICE LISTS 


Devoe’s line of artists’ materi- 
als is conrplete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write: 
Devoe & Raywnotps Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St. N. Y., N. Y. 


MAKERS OF 


Devoe Also Makes 
a Complete Line of 
Artists’ Materials 


FINE BRUSHES 


MacMonnies Dies 


Freperick Wittiam MacMonnies, noted 
American sculptor, died of pneumonia March 
22, aged 73. MacMonnies, who first gave in- 
dications of his remarkable talent as a child 
when he modelled animals from his mother’s 
bread dough, had been acclaimed for many 
years as one of America’s greatest sculptors, 
He won honor after honor, and is represented 
in the larger museums of America and Ey- 
rope. His heroic monuments stand upon battle- 
fields, and in public parks at home and 
abroad. 


It is unfortunate that so many residents of 
his native New York have linked MacMonnies 
solely with the controversial marble group, 
Civic Virtue, which was erected in front of 
City Hall and was not long in being dubbed 
by New Yorkers “The Fat Boy.” Erected 
in 1922, during the administration of Mayor 
Hylan, the figure of the classical hero spurn- 
ing the sirens of corruption who writhe at 
his feet aroused adverse criticism from the 
day of its unveiling. Women’s clubs wanted 
to know why female figures should personify 
vice; politicians protested that little children 
might get the wrong idea from watching a 
man with his foot on a prostrate female. Most 
art lovers, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, were inclined to think that the group 
was a mistake—the kind of slip any artist 
can commit. Others thought that the idea of 
doing a statue called Civic Virtue for New 
York City must have tickled the sculptor’s 
Scottish sense of humor. 


However, MacMonnies’ world-wide fame 
rests not on Civic Virtue but on such master- 
works as his Marne battle monument at 
Meaux, France; his bronze Bacchante With 
Infant Faun, now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum after having been driven from the Bos- 
ton Public Library by those who opposed a 
public display of nakedness; his red marble 
Venus and Adonis, which New Rochelle once 
swathed in canvas sheets and which was last 
heard of in the storage room of the Metro- 
politan Museum; his Nathan Hale statue in 
City Hall Park, New York; and the central 
bronze doors and statue of Shakespeare in 
the Congressional Library, Washington. To 
these might be added such portraits as those 
of Lindbergh, Gatti-Casazza and Marcella 
Sembrich, and such monuments as the Pio- 
neer Memorial in Denver, the equestrian fig- 
ure of Gen. George B. McClellan in Washing- 
ton, the Princeton Battle monument, the 
equestrian statue of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
four spandrels for the Washington Arch in 
New York. 

The Marne monument has been accepted 
as MacMonnies’ masterpiece. It is a marble 
group 130 feet high, erected on a hill near 
Meaux, thirty miles from Paris, where two 
crucial engagements of the World War were 
fought. The figure, depicting France as a wo- 
man holding a wounded soldier and facing de- 
fiantly toward the enemy, was executed by Ed- 
mondo Quattrocchi from MacMonnies designs 
and models. Its cost, about $250,000, was sub- 
scribed by 4,000,000 Americans, many of them 
school children. Thomas W. Lamont, a friend 
of the sculptor, headed the committee which 
raised the fund. MacMonnies’ Marne monu- 
ment has been termed America’s reciprocal 
gesture to Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. 
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Janitor’s Holiday: Paut Sample 


Metropolitan Buys Three Academy Exhibits 


Tue MeErTropo.titan Museum has just an- 
nounced the purchase of three paintings from 
the 112th annual exhibition of the National 
Academy—The Farm by Sydney Laufman, 
Girl and Still Life by Robert Brackman, and 
Janitor’s Holiday by Paul Sample. The paint- 
ings will hang in the academy exhibition, 215 
West 57th Street, until its close April 13 
when they will be delivered to the Metro- 
politan for inclusion in the museum's per- 
manent collection of American art. All are by 
artists hitherto unrepresented in the museum. 

Laufman, who was born in Cleveland but 
is now a resident of New York, won the 
Altman landscape prize of $700 with The 
Farm (reproduced, THe Art Dicest, 15th 
March, 1936). In 1932 he was awarded the 
Logan prize at the Art Institute of Chicago, 


Girl and Still Life: Rosert BrackKMAN 









Maurice Gunn 
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Mabel Kent Hoe 
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PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE UNTIL APRIL 
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Jean Costikyan Charlotte Malsbary 


Adam C. Maurer 
Harold McWhinney 
Michael deMyrosh 


TRICKER GALLERIES - !9 West 57th Street - New York 


and since then has steadily increased in 
prominence. 

Sample, a realist of the “American scene” 
school, was recently made an associate na- 
tional academician. He has won several prizes 
in California, where he now lives, and two 
academy awards, the second Hallgarten prize 
in 1931, and the Isidor Medal in 1932. A 
former pupil of Jonas Lie (president of the 
National Academy), he is a member also of 
the California Art Club and the Pasadena 
Art Association. Sample was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., 41 years ago. 

Robert Brackman, who obtained his train- 
ing at the National Academy school and was 
elected to associate membership in 1932, has 
won a long list of prize awards, chief among 
them the Clark prize at the National Academy 
in 1932 and the Athenaeum prize at the Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts the same year. 
He is represented in the Brooklyn Museum 
and the Rhode Island School of Design among 
other institutions. Girl and Still Life won 
much critical praise when exhibited at the 
Macbeth Gallery recently. Brackman is 41. 

Just as this issue went to press announce- 
ment came that the Metropolitan had pur- 
chased Henry Mattson’s Wings of Morning 
from the Corcoran Biennial. 





To Broapcast Auction Sate: The high- 
speed, stentorian voice of Hiram H. Parke, 
auctioneer and president of the American Art 
Association—Anderson Galleries, America’s 
largest art auction house, will be heard on the 
air at 4.30 p.m. April 3, as the rare pieces 
of furniture and silver from the collection of 
Herbert Lawton go on the block. National 
Broadcasting Company’s Blue Network (WJZ 
in N. Y.) will project a portion of the sale 
through the ether, to give its radio audience 
an inside seat on one of the most important 
sales of the year at the famous auction house. 
This is the first time such a program has ever 
been broadcast. 
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The Temptation of St, Anthony: FantIn-LATOUR 


Honors Fantin-Latour, Born 100 Years Ago 


Honorinc THE BIRTH of Fantin-Latour a 
century ago, the New York Public Library 
has assembled an_ exhibition of this artist’s 
lithographs from the remarkably large collec- 
tion presented to the library by the late S. P. 
Avery. Most of these prints deal with subjects 
in the compositions of Wagner, Berlioz and 
Schumann, and are expressions of Fantin-La- 
tour’s personal response to the music of these 
men. The mystic fervor of the artist’s emo- 
tion is echoed again and again in these rather 
dramatic improvisations. As pointed out by 
Frank Wietenkampf in the library’s Bulletin, 
Fantin-Latour devoted himself with such 
quietly intense passion to the graphic accom- 
paniment of music that Bouyer dubbed him 
a “melomaniac painter.” 

“Fantin-Latour has a niche to himself in 
the annals of lithography,” continues Mr. Wie- 
enkampf. “Seeing with the eyes of a painter, 
he expressed in the muffled whites, tender 
grays and translucent blacks of his litho- 
graphs the feelings which we find in his can- 
vases. Technically these lithographs have 
nothing in common with the traditional grain 
of the conventional craftsmen. His very first 
attempts, done with ‘furious intensity,’ 
shocked Lemercier’s printers. He had cut and 
scraped tne stone with an old razor, and 
the roughness so produced shows in the 
prints in strongly embossed white spots. Later 
he used thin transfer paper which he placed 
on paper with a fairly coarse grain, thus 
again obtaining roughness of surface. 

“If there appears sameness in his method, 
partly caused by his choice of a comparatively 
limited field, there is really much variety. 
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ASK FOR BRAXTON’S FREE CATALOG 


of Raw Wood Frames and Booklet Telling You How to Finish Your Own Frames 


WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF ARTIST CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
Most reasonable prices—Great variety of designs 


BRAXTON ART COMPANY, 353 East 58th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Moreover, all his ways of doing things—his 
contrasting vapourousness and strong crayon- 
ning, his often mysterious lighting, his lines, 
now delicate, now stringy like vibrating cord, 
—combine and act as emotional stimuli to 
bring us into the artist’s mood. . . . Fantin- 
Latour remains one of the few names that 
stand out in the annals of pajnter-lithography 
in the 19th century. He offers a noteworthy 
example of the rich and fascinating resources 
which lithography places at the service of the 
artist for the direct reproduction of original 
drawings. One may almost say for the pro- 
duction of original drawings, for this is truly 
an autographic art.” 


The classical form of the nude often cap- 
tured Fantin-Latour in his work as may be 
seen in the various Bathers, which show his 
preoccupied delight in developing the sub- 
ject with an easy flow of line. Of one of 
them Hédiard wrote: “I do not know that 
the lithograph crayon has ever thus caressed 
female flesh, young and full, or spun more 
supple lines.” 





A New Litter: Four etchings by Mar- 
gurite Kirmse and three by William J. Schal- 
dach were published in March by Arthur H. 
Harlow & Co., New York print dealers. Miss 
Kirmse’s prints of scotties and cocker spaniels 
and hounds at the “view hallo!” are engaging 
studies of the artist’s favorite subject. Schal- 
dach’s new prints are of the sporting variety 
and include two angling prints and a study 
of game birds in suddent flight, The Bursting 
Covey. 








Southern Printmakers 


THe SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS, organized two 
years ago by Frank Hartley Anderson, Bir. 
mingham artist, which has grown national 
in scope with many of the nation’s top notch 
printmakers among its membership, held the 
premiere of its annual rotary exhibition last 
month in Birmingham. Prize awards at this 
year’s annual were distributed as follows: 
Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, Jr., Memorial prize to 
Leo J. Meissner for his wood engraving, Stoney 
Brook; Lila May Chapman prize to Leon R. 
Pescheret for his etching, Abdicated ; and pres- 
entation print prize to Alice Standish Buell 
for her drypoint, Noon Hour. Winners of this 
years purchase prizes are: Tom Wilder, Kate 
McKinley Cobb, Florence V. Cannon, Leon 
R. Pescheret, and Henry C. Pitz. The exhibi- 
tion has already begun its circuit of 16 cities 


stretching across the continent from Baltimore 
to Santa Fe. 


A print which created wide interest in the 
show was Pescheret's prize winning Abdicated, 
described by Lily May Caldwell, of the Bir- 
mingham News-Age-Herald, as “an exquisite 
etching, telling more eloquently than printed 
word one of the greatest love stories in his- 
tory, the renunciation of the British throne 
by Edward VIII, because he would not as- 
sumé the burden of kingship without the wo- 
man he loved.” The print depicts the empty 
throne in St. James, elaborately carved be- 
neath an even more elaborate Gothic canopy. 
The vacancy of the chair, the age-old tradi- 
tion implied in the infinite Gothic details, 
and the emptiness of the room contribute a 
sense of loss, a feeling of the old in con- 
flict with the new. 


Forty of the prints included in the show 
represent works chosen by the American So- 
ciety of Etchers for its international exhibi- 
tion which is to tour the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Two of Birmingham’s own artists are 
included in this section, Frank Hartley An- 
derson and Richard B. Coe. 


The exhibition, now at the Springfield, Mis- 
souri, Art Museum, until April 12, will be 
seen during the last two weeks of April at the 
Alabama College Art Gallery, Montevallo. 
Probably no other graphic exhibition pre- 
sents contemporary printmaking in America to 
such a far-flung audience as the Southern 
Printmakers 1937 itinerary. 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation Icather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14419 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Téte: FRANS MASAREEL 


In the Northwest 


THE STEADY DECLINE of interest on the part 
of contemporary printmakers in etching and 
drypoint media and the corresponding in- 
crease in attention to lithography and wood 
engraving is marked in the ninth annual ex- 
hibition of the Northwest Printmakers, on 
view until April 7 at the Seattle Art Museum, 
according to Kenneth Callahan, art critic of 
the Seattle Times. 

“Lithography,” writes Mr. Callahan, “al- 
lows for the greatest freedom of any graphic 
medium which makes it a favorite of painters, 
for few artists are willing to perfect the 
elaborate mechanical and chemical processes 
necessary to the making of etchings. Anyone 
can make a lithograph drawing and pay for 
its printing. Most artists do this. To make 
metal plate engraving or etching, the artist 
must himself cut or etch, bite, ink, print, re- 
bite, reprint and re-ink through many ex- 
periments before satisfactory results are 
achieved.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Callahan, and many 
other critics, the English artists stand out as 
wood engravers. For the best in lithography, 
however, one must turn to America. Among 
the outstanding English prints Mr. Callahan 
lists Leon Underwood’s Mexican Idyll, a 
color .block; Margaret Bruce’s Fishing for 
Chubb and Clare Leighton’s Firewood in 
Georgia, both characteristic of English wood 
engraving at its best, with its rich use of line 
and mass. Paul Landacre, who reaches a re- 
fined and beautiful standard in his suave wood 
engraving, August Seventh, is singled out 
among the Americans in this medium. 

“In the field of lithography,” continues this 
critic, “Frans Masareel, a Belgian associated 
with the Paris school, is represented by one 
of the strongest and best prints in the show. 

is seems to refute the above statement, but 
it is the only French lithograph of interest 
in the show. Téte, a large print of a man’s 





head and hand, is simply constructed and 


powerful in its line. As a character study it 
is very intense.” Then Mr. Callahan men- 
tions a few lithos of note: Hartley Fletcher’s 
Moscow, Idaho, Tom Craig’s Adrift, Eugene 
Morley’s After a Hurricane, Leonard Pytlak’s 
Interior of Ferry and First Show, and Min- 
etta Good’s Nocturne. All are American art- 
ists. ? 

Purchase prizes were awarded as follows: 
L. Survage (French), set of four wood en- 
gravings; Frans Masareel (French), Téte, 
lithograph; Leon Underwood (English), 
Mexican Idyll, color block; Paul Landacre 
(American), August Seventh, wood engrav- 
ing; Margaret Bruce (English), The Fisher- 
man’s Return, wood engraving; Ruth Pen- 
ington (American), Abstract Forms, color 
block; and Tom Craig (American), Winter 
Evening, lithograph. 

The jury of selection and award was com- 
posed of Mrs. Eugenie Worman, William For- 
tune Ryan, Viola Patterson; and Ruth Pen- 
ington and Richard E. Fuller, ex-officio mem- 
bers. 





New Art Magazines 


New LIFE has come to the field of art maga- 
zines since the first of the year and besides 
old ones coming out in new clothes there 
have been two new ones started. Art and Art- 
ists of Today, published in New York and 
edited by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, made its 
bow in March as a monthly, dedicated “in 
recognition of their achievements in the crea- 
tion and appreciation of art” to Alfred Steig- 
litz, Albert C. Barnes, Duncan Phillips and 
Forbes Watson. Noting the healthy state 
and bright future for American art, the first 
editorial set forth a broad credo in which it 
states that the paper “sponsors no groups or 
cliques of artists . . . has no prejudices,” and 
is “definitely opposed to whatever is super- 
ficial, tricky, foxy, or false.” Articles in the 
first issue included biographical sketches, re- 
views, book reviews, and a survey, Art Over 
America, by the editor. 

Another magazine, about to make its ap- 
pearance, is Art Instruction, a monthly for 
artists and students, to be published in New 
York under the editorship of Ernest W. Wat- 
son and Arthur L. Guptill. The two men are 
widely known in art circles and have had 
considerable experience in writing articles on 
art instruction. The magazine will cover pic- 
torial art, advertising art, technics, selling 
the artists work, design graphic arts, photo 
engraving, and subject matter for practice ma- 
terial. The first issue is announced for April 
15. 

In February, The Print Collector's Quarterly 
made its initial appearance as a naturalized 
American under the direction of J. H. Bender 
and edited by Alfred Fowler. The original 
format has been retained in every detail and 
the editor has been careful to choose articles 
which measure up in quality to the quarterly’s 
long tradition of dignity, scholarship, and 
authority. It is now published in Kansas City. 
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Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. 
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A Summer 


ART TOUR 


of Italy and France 
Conducted By 


JOHN M. SITTON, 


B. F. A. Fellow Amer. Acad. In Rome 







This summer, sketch, paint and browse 
in Italy and France. . . . Artists’ Para- 
dise!! With headquarters at famous art 
centers—Florence, Venice, Provence, etc. 
—leisurely motor tours to the beautiful 
countryside will be taken. . . . Sketching 
and painting along the way! All famed 
museums will be visited and Mr. Sitton 
will give personal instruction in water 
color! Rank amateur or sterling pro- 
fessional—If you have any enthusiasm 
for art . . . This is the trip for you!! 



















All inclusive rate $675 and up 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


655 Fifth Ave., New York City 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited ) 
3ist SUMMMER SESSION 
June 28-August 6, 1937 
Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts, and crafts. Faculty of 
distinguished specialists including Vaclav Vyt- 
lacil, Ethel Abeel, Hamilton Wolf, etc. Courses 
planned for art students and teachers, for pro- 
fessionals seeking new viewpoints, and for ama- 
teurs. Beautiful campus; delightful climate. Write 
for Summer Catalog. F. H. Meyer, President. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





WOODSTOCK 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Conducted by 
JUDSON SMITH 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
July 5th to August 28th 


x v SCHOOL OF 
GASPE PAINTING 
4th Season—July 5th to August 28th 
at Percé on the Picturesque Gaspe Peninsula 
FOR BEGINNERS and ADVANCED PUPILS 


- Catalogue - 
2306 Washington Street, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 








International School of Art 
SUMMER COURSES 1937 
ROUMANIA - HUNGARY - POLAND - CSR - AUSTRIA 
Puppetry, Toys, Woodblock, Modeling, Portraitere, 


Landscape Painting, Etching 
FAMOUS FOREIGN ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 
Supplementary Travel in Sweden, Russia, Istambul, Athens, 
Dalmatian Coast, Paris (Art Congress 
ELMA PRATT, Director, 4 E. 28th St., W. Y. CA. 5-8300 













JULY - AUGUST - 1937 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Address the Secretary. 


Now is the time to advertise your summer 
school. For advertising rates, address THE 
Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St, New York 


Profession 

One of the purposes of the forming of the 
National Association For Art Education was 
to develop a greater feeling of professional 
spirit and unity on the part of art educators 
throughout the country. That teachers in all 
phases of public school work are becoming 
more interested in the advantages of pro- 
fessional solidarity is evidenced by the ar- 
ticles which are appearing in various national 
and state educational journals. 

Writing in the January issue of the N.E.A. 
Journal, Joy Elmer Morgan, its editor, says: 
“A profession is distinguished from other occu- 
pations by the fact that it requires high 
standards of personal character and cultiva- 
tion; dedication to the common welfare; 
thorough preparation for the special field 
chosen; some form of license to practice; 
continued study and growth in service; and 
careful attention to the requirements of pro- 
fessional ethics . . . All of the profession have 
this in common; that they exist for the wel- 
fare of humanity. But each has its special obli- 
gation and field of work. . . . It will be ob- 
served that the task of the teacher is at the 
foundation of all the others. There can- 
not be justice without intelligence; health 
without knowledge; spiritual life without good 
habits; or art and engineering without taste 
and aspiration. The teacher's work is the 
most important because it touches all of life. 

“Your profession is in the making and al- 
ways will be. Civilization must be born anew 
with each generation. The entire population 
requires not only knowledge, but purpose, 
spirit and aspiration. If teachers lack these 
things in their own lives, if the opportunities 
and cooperative enterprises of professional 
organization make no appeal to them, if the 
schools in which teachers are prepared do 
not emphasize lifelong growth and leadership, 
how can we expect less privileged people to 
do their part? . . . Teachers today occupy a 
position of inescapable responsibility to which 
they can do justice only thru organization.” 


* > * 


WCAO—Radio—Baltimore 


“Since a knowledge of art is necessary to 
our social, industrial and business life, we 
believe that instruction in it is essential to the 
all-around development of boys and girls. Art 
cannot be confined to a single school subject. 
Often in the elementary grade classroom, a 
real need for a knowledge of design arises in 

































The Grain Wagon by Geo. Elmer Browne 


BROWNE ART CLASS °* 








The Field of American Art Education 


SKETCHING THROUGH 


GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


58 WEST 57  ° 






connection with the other school studies. Art 
as a subject includes therefore an emphasis 
on such topics as color, arrangement and con- 
struction. In the senior high schools, art is 
taught because it helps the pupil to a fuller 
understanding of his other school studies; 
because it enables him to employ his leisure 
more advantageously, because it provides for 
his initial training as a prospective creative 
worker in the arts, or in art teaching, or in 
other life experience.” 

From a broadcast during American Educa- 
tion Week by Leon L. Winslow, Director of 
Art Education, Baltimore. 


XY * > * 


International Art Congress 


As has been previously announced, the 8th 
International Art Congress for Art Education 
and Applied Art, will be held in Paris from 
July 30th to August 5th. A great deal of 
interest is being shown by art teachers 
throughout this country and it seems that 
there will be a large group from America in 
attendance. 

The U. S. Department of State has ap- 
pointed the following persons as official dele- 
gates to represent this country: 

Alfred G. Pelikan, Director, Milwaukee Art 
Institute, Chairman of the Delegation. 

Richard Bach, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

C. L. Borie, Architect, Philadelphia. 

Leslie G. Cauldwell, Secretary, European 
Chapter, the American Artists Professional 
League. 

Raymond P. Ensign, Executive Director, 
National Association for Art Education, New 
York. 

Royal Bailey Farnum, Director, Rhode Is- 
land School of Design, Providence. 

May Gearhart, Director of Art Education, 
Los Angeles Public Schools. 

Florence Topping Green, Director of Wo- 
men’s Activities, the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, Long Branch, New Jersey. 

A. Lawrence Kocher, Managing Editor, 
Architectural Record, New York. 

William M. Milliken, Cleveland Museum. 

Anna W. Olmsted, Director, Syracuse Gal- 
lery of Art, Syracuse, New York. 

Felix Payant, Editor, Design Magazine. 

Duncan Phillips, Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. 

Paul Sachs, Associate Director, Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard University. 

Frank Sohn, Chicago, [linois. 

Jane Betsey Welling, Professor of Art Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Gilbert White, Chairman, European Chap- 
ter, The American Artists Professional 
League. 


FRANCE and 
with 


ITALY 









N.A. 


SAILING JUNE 30TH ON THE 
S.S. NORMANDIE 









WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


NEW YORK 
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| The Field of American Art Education: Continued 





The questions to be discussed at the Con- 
gress are as follows:— 

J—Artistic Culture in the Nation—The 
effect upon town life, industry, manual work, 
travel, the home, the individual. 

Il—The necessary connection between art 
and technique. 

l—Manual and Visual Tendencies of 
Children—Are there not physiological and 
psychological reasons at the basis of errors 
in drawing common to beginners, and is it 
not desirable. 

1. To collect and to study documentary 
evidence from observations noted from: 

(a) Free drawing. 
(b) Drawing from nature. 

2. To examine evidence given with refer- 
ence to the physiology of eye and hand, 
or to habits derived from other forms 
of activity. 

3. To secure information as to the effi- 
cacy of various educational processes 
destined to bring about a remedy. 

IV—Modern conception of decorative de- 
sign in different countries. 

V—Organized equipment of art rooms in 
different grades of teaching—Furniture, ma- 
terial, lighting, decoration of walls, etc. 

VI—An exhibition will be devoted to the 
“Reform of Handwriting” and to “Decora- 
tive Script”, with explanatory visits. 

Further discussion of Brussels Resolutions: 

1. Need for officially recognized train- 
ing of art teachers. 

2. Need for entrusting courses on his- 
tory of art to the qualified art teacher. 


Members will assemble in three sections, 
according to language. Each will be presided 
over by vice-presidents, assisted by secretaries. 
Discussion will take place immediately. Each 
member speaking in discussion must hand in 
a resumé to the secretary before the end of 
the session. The secretary will draw up a 
short report immediately afterwards and will 
transmit it to the translation bureau. At the 
following session the reports of the three 
sections will be read. If new points of view 
come to light therefrom discussion may con- 
tinue on each question and be closed by one 
resolution. Then the next question will be 
dealt with similarly. 

There are different classes of membership 
which will admit to the Congress, as follows: 
Delegates $7.50; Associates $5.00. Members 





FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


June 28 to August 7—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape, History of Art, Crafts, Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics, Advertising, Design 
and related subjects; courses for 
teachers. Fully accredited. Special 
summer exhibitions and world fa- 
mous collections. 










RATES LOWER - - = 





Ist April, 1937 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGO = CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 


For Information—All Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Palace of Fontainebleau — France 


TUITION, BOARD AND LODGING—5,000 FRANCS ($230) 
Architecture - Painting - Sculpture - Fresco - Interior Decoration - Design - Etching 
Catalogue: 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


of the International Federation of Art may 
deduct 50c from either type of membership. 

Inquiries about membership in the Congress 
or other details concerning it, should be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the American 
Delegation, Mr. A. G. Pelikan, Director, The 
Art Institute, Milwaukee. Wis. 


* * * 


C. A. A. Meets at Hartford 

A meeting of the Connecticut Art Associa- 
tion was held at the Hartford High School 
on March 20th. President W. Ray Fenton of 
Torrington presided. At the morning ses- 
sion Mr. W. T. R. Price of Scarborough 
School on-the-Hudson discussed and demon- 
strated the making of handmade lantern 
slides, a form of work in which he has done 
very successful research work and made adapt- 
able to the school art program. Mr. Raymond 
P. Ensign, Executive Director of the National 
Association for Art Education, was the lunch- 
eon speaker. Mr. Ensign told of the work of 
the N. A. A. E. and outlined some of the 
features scheduled for the New York con- 
vention of the Eastern Arts Association, of 
which he is Secretary-Treasurer. In conclu- 
sion he stressed the need for the development 
of professional spirit among art teachers and 
for the promotion of leadership in art educa- 
tion through all communities. 

* aa * 


School and Museum 

In conjunction with the Textile High School 
of New York, the Textile Division of the 
Brooklyn Museum is preparing a sound and 
color film on the history of velvet weaving. 
The examples used in the film will be drawn 
from the museum collection. The film is de- 
signed to be of use to schools and to thea- 
ters interested in non-fictional material. The 
arrangement of each historical group will 
show how textiles are influenced by the gen- 


eral taste of the age in which they are pro- 
duced. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Mary Sease, Director of Art Education 
presented one of her paintings, Oklahoma 
Autumn, to Central High School during Na- 
tional Art Week. Mrs. Sease also contributed 
a painting, The Magic City, as an award to 
the public school reporting the greatest num- 
ber of visitors during Education Week. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
June 21 to September 3—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape, and Still Life Paint- 
ing, Pictorial Design, Lithography, 
Modeling and Ceramics. Instructors: 
Frederick F. Fursman, Director, Fran- 
cis Chapin, Edgar A. Rupprecht, 
Alvin Meyers. 


JULY Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 







STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 
Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 


Mediums. Instruction in the principles 
of mural decoration and fresco painting. 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 
Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Emil Bisttram, Director 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Summer Session of Art 


TAOS ==. 


Composition, Lithography, and 
Murase. by Adams, 

haus, Oesburg, Higgins, Iimhot, 
Leekweed .. Studic lectures by 
Biymensohein, Phillips, Sharp. 


indian Art. . at the 
Lebderstery of Anthropology 


August 2 to 28... SANTA FE 


Decorative Art of the 
Pvebiles . Kenneth Chapman 


Per turther aaereee: 
REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE 
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PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding 
artists—Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Beginners and advanced; full 
or part time classes. Strategically located in art-buying 
center of U. S. Ask for Bulletin A-D. 350 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 











SUMMERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 


THUR 


An independent school of proven worth 


1 of year 
descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


BROWN COUNTY 


SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 


IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 


with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


Season begins June 14. . . For Reservations and Particulars 
write. ..C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 





PAINT IN GASPE 
AND QUEBEC 
WITH 





W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 
For information write 
59 Pine Street Springfield, Mass. 







MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 


advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 


degree. Day, evening, 
Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to judustry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 

General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 

Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

. . . illustrated Catalog .. . 

235 Fenway _ KENmore 5866 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and ’ FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN is FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
Instructor of Fashion Art.\Fashion Academy stands me 2s the school 
chosen by the world’s mest successful Designers, Stylists and Fashion 
Illustrators for their training. ° oe Book 11 on Request 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 5th AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 


Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
George Biddle and Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 13 to Aug. 27-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


BERNARD KARFIOL ¢ ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue to ELYOT HENDERSON, Sec. 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, W. Y. 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Adé@ress Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studio 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & San. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 





Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture—3 year course, Institute certificate; 4 year 

course, B. of Arch. degree. Advertising Design, Fashion 

Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pic- 

torial Illustration. Four Year Teacher Training. 

38 Studies. 91 Instructors. 50th Year. 

James C. Boudreau, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 





Tue Art Dicest has become a directory of 
Art Schools in America. Address 116 East 
59th St., New York. 
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Jephta’s Daughter: Witty Levin 


Old Testament Lore 


CHARACTERS out of the Old Testament whose 
lives and fates furnish romantic tales in the 
Jewish faith offer a wealth of material for 
Willy Levin, who is showing 15 of her por- 
trait and figure sculptures at the Montross 
Gallery, New York, until April 3. In making 
her first appearance in the exhibition field, 
Miss Levin has stressed the spirit and char- 
acter of the Jewish race, translating their 
racial qualities into figures of a metal com- 
position that sometimes resembles bronze and 
granite. Her unusual conception of Moses 
shows the great prophet in an exalted pose. 


For centuries the story of Susanna and the 
Elders has attracted artists. Miss Levin also 
found this an intriguing subject—a_ timid 
young maiden in the full bloom of youth 
shrinking modestly from the gaze of the peep- 
ing Elders. The warmth and tenderness be- 
tween Naomi and her daughter-in-law Ruth, 
is felt in the sculptor’s small composition of 
the inseparable pair. A striking attitude is 
caught in the figure of Judith holding the 
head of Holofernes, whom she be-headed to 
avenge the persecution of Jews. This is the 
old Hebraic counterpart of the Salome and 
John the Baptist incident. Lot’s Wife, whose 
curiosity turned her into salt, and Job are 


two more characters wrought into figures by 
Miss Levin. 


The tragic fate of Jephta’s Daughter in- 
spired the study reproduced above. When 
Gilead was hard beset by the Ammonites, the 
Gileadites turned in their distress to Jephta, 
who had been driven from his home and was 
leading the life of a freebooter. The campaign 
that followed was short and decisive and the 
Ammonite danger was warded off. Tragedy, 
however, awaited the returning leader at 
home. He had vowed rashly to offer up to the 
Lord as a burnt-offering the first that would 
come forth from the door of his house to 
meet him. It was his only child, a daughter, 
who ran joyfully to greet him. The vow had to 
be kept, although it broke the father’s heart. 


FRANK and GIULIA 
VON DER LANCKEN 


will lead a limited group on a cultural 
sojourn thru 


ITALY e SWITZERLAND e FRANCE 
Recreation, sketch criticism, university credit, 


address—<2819 EAST FOURTH ST., TULSA, OKLA. 
or THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GUY WIGGINS 
ART COLONY 
10th Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
PAINTING IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE 28th to SEPT. 4th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Associated with Summer School of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d Street) New York, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Pronounced by all those competent te 
judge, the foremost school of its kind. 
Courses for beginners or advanced students in 
Costume Illustration & Design, Interior Decoration, 
Textile, Stage, Fabric Analysis, Draping, Fashion 
Journalism, Life Class. Day & Eve. Chartered 
under Regents. Teachers Alertness Credits. Free 
Placement Bureau. Send for Cir. 11. Phone Col. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising. General Design, 
Costume Illustration, Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


LEVI NSO CLASS 


Most beautiful Point on Coast. Painters’ Para- 
dise. Wealth of material. Round Table student 
conference. Constructive criticism aimed to de- 
velop creative power and self-expression in 
Oils and Water Colors. Pupil of Henri and 
Weber. Season: July |! to September I. 


Address: A. F. LEVINSON, Rockport, Mass. 





ROCKPORT 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


Better Than Art Schools 


is the Vermeer Finder and HOME COURSE ($25 for 
4 months). Artists gain in color and tum failure 
for a score of years into success. Students save years 
in portraiture, landscape, illustration. Address 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 42942 10th Ave. So. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Eleventh Summer) 





RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied photography. For those who see differently and wish te 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 


ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 17th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 
year begins February 1. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Di 


LAYTON 


ART S 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING *“c" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
of outstanding 









door classes all winter . Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FW LOREIDA 


Sarasota, 
BAY AND EVENING COURSES 
in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Deiign, Illustration, In- 
dustrial Art, Photograph. Io- 


terior Decoration. Endowed 
* Cc H ae 0 L School. Autumn, Winter, and 
of the Summer classes. Send fer catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 








New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 


Classes: DESIGN @ BUILDING 
AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


For information address: 


Or. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 


Textile Desienina, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration. Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 















THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illustration, 
Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Sculptere. 
Winter Term February Sth Summer Term June 14th 


- - Catalog on request - - 
4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and applied 
art, all branches, including advertising, cos- 
tume design, teacher training, interior decora- 
tion, crafts. Minimum charge, including board, 
$555. College activities; Woman's dormitory; 
B.F.A. degree or two year professional course. 
Catalog, Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 


Ist April, 1937 





Town and Gown 

[Continued from page 4] 

greatly. Not only has Southern Methodist 
University made its department adequate, but 
Southwestern University has added a depart- 
ment of art, which from present indications 
is going to be of considerable value to the 
school. Whether all of this is attributable to 
the publicity given the conditions in Texas 
by THe Art Dicest or whether it is the re- 
sult of a general awakening on the part of 
educational institutions is a moot point. I am 
inclined to think it is a little of both. 

“The unique procedute of the new art de- 
partment at Southwestern is this: among other 
things the department is sponsoring a series 
of shows, one each month, from art organiza- 
tions, educational organizations and _ individ- 
ual artists all over Texas. At the present time 
(February) Alexandre Hogue and Jerry By- 
waters have a show hanging. Also among those 
scheduled are the Villita Gallery of San An- 
tonio and organizations from Abilene, Austin, 
Belton, and elsewhere. Incidentally, we are in- 
terested in booking exhibitions for future 
dates. 

“Southwestern is the oldest university in 
Texas. It has always been a leader in the 
educational life of the Southwest and we 
hope to make it one of the leading art centers. 
We feel that we are making a start in this 
direction. Moreover, we feel that if the col- 
lege is to be the center of the intellectual 
life of the future and a preparation for it, 
we must stress the fine arts as they have never 
before been stressed. Also we feel that we 
must recognize genuine art expressions where- 
ever they occur, regardless of the academic 
rank or attainments of the various producers 
of these expressions. Town and gown must 
mingle and have common interests if educa- 
tion is to be vital and valuable.” 

It is from seeds such as this that America 
will someday attain, if it ever does, a “golden 
age” in culture and art. 





Sporting Art 

[Continued from page 9] 

with more gusto than any Frenchman of his 
time and could etch a brawl with more as- 
surance than any Englishman.” Rembrandt is 
represented by an etching The Golf Player, 
dated 1654. 

A street scene full of the wildest gayety 
is encountered in Brueghel’s Kermesse at Ho- 
boken, which depicts those rough and tumble 
games which have developed into such modern 
spectacles as football, baseball and hockey. 
But unlike today, in these village games every- 
body is playing and nobody is looking on. 
The Cockpit by Hogarth shows the excite- 
ment of a cockfight in 1759, which, as Samuel 
Pepys once wrote, was usually attended by a 
“strange variety of people, from Parliament 
men . . . to the poorest ‘prentices, bakers, 
brewers, butchers, draymen, and what not.” 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 


PAINTING GROUP 


Watercolor—Egg Tempera—Out-of-door Classes— 
@ New York to june Ist—Martha’s Vineyard June S 
to Sept.—Stadio 148 W. 4th St., N. Y. GR-7-8471 


HARWOOD STEIGER 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpzsr fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


BOOS OFFS FFF FOSS OOOOO 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 6 TO AUGUST 13 
SEND Practical, intensive courses in Interior Architee- 
FOR ture & Design ; Costume Illustration ; Advertising 
Design; ete. Arranged for teachers, profession- 





SUMMER saijs, laymen. Also weekly units. Credits given. 
BULLETIN Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
guMEE STARTS JULY 6th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 

COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintTinG, Intgrior Dsc- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMmeERcrIaAL Art, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 


















New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
SummerTerm :June21toAug.14, 
1937. For information address 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library April: Birmingham 
artists. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts April: Paint- 
ings, Maurice Braun. 

Huntington College April: Repro- 
ductions. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art April: 
Calif. Still Life painters. 

Museum of Art April: Prints, Al- 
son Clark. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery 7o Aprii 4: Annual 
exhibition oil paintings. April 8- 
May 2: Thomas Craig. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Art Center To April 10: Don King- 
man. 

Palace of Legion of Honor April: 
Calif. paintings. 

Museum of Art April 5-May 2: 
Exposition architecture. April: 
§7th Annual. 

Paul Elder & Co. To April 10: 
Work by A. P. Fleming. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
California State Library April: 
Prints. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. 
Huntington Library April: Con- 
temporary cartoons, Diirer prints. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center April: Chinese 
and Indian art. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o April 15: Work by 
Adma Green Kerr, John H. Clif- 
Jord and Georgia Overbeck. 
HARTFORD, CONN 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o May: An- 
cient Peruvian art. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum 7o May 2: 
19th century prints. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To May 9: 15th 
Biennial; monotypes by Prender- 
gast 


Smithsonian Bldg. To April 25: F. 
K. Detwiller. 

Studio House To April 25: Work 
by Wait Kuhn. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Four Arts To April 18: 2nd An- 
nual of Paim Beach artists. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association April: 450th an- 
nual of Indiana painters. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To May 16: 16th 
International Water Color Show. 

Chicago Galleries Assn April 15- 
May 8: Oils, Alexis J. Fournier. 

Katherine Kuh Galleries April: 
Work by Gertrude Abercrombie; 
Rudolph Weisenborn. 

M. O’Brien April 19-May 8: Etch- 
ings, Max Pollack. 

Palette & Chisel Academy Jo June 
1: 42nd Annual Etching € Wood 
Block Exhibition. 

Roullier Art Galleries To May 1: 
Chicago Soc. of Etchers. 

Quest Gallery April: Robert J. 
Wolf. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum April: Paintings, 
Karl Mattern. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum April 3-30: Women 
Painters of America. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Apyvil: In- 
ternational Water Color Show. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial April 11-May 30: 
Annual Photographic Salon. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo April 27: Fifth 
Annual Maryland Artists. 

Walters Art Gallery Zo April 8: 
John Steuart Curry. April 4-24: 
Hungarian paintings. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Zo April 21: Reg- 
inald Marsh, Waldo Peirce. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Art Club April 11-May 2: Boston 
Society of Independents. 

Bell & Fletcher To April 10: Work 
by Gerome Brush. 

Doll & Richard To April 10: Paint- 
ings, Tibor Pataky. 

Guild of Boston Artists Zo April 
17: Members work. 

Grace Horne Galleries To April 10: 
Work by Elizabeth Saltenstail, 
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John D. Aitken, Margaret Laigh- 


Museum of Fine Arts To April 15: 

German Paintings. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To April 14: 
Project graphic work. 

Museum of Fine Arts To April 10: 
Paul Sample. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Farnsworth Museum 
Ellsworth Woodward. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum To April 11: 
pean and near Eastern costumes. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To May 2: Paint- 
ings by Homer and Eakins. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery 7o April 
25: Local no-jury show. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Institute of 
Associated Am. > 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts i 
turies of Etchings. 
SPRINGFIELD, MISS. 

Art Museum T7o April 12: 
ern Printmakers, 1937. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


; merchandise. 
William Rockhill 
i English paintings. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum April: 


MANCHESTER, N. 
Currier Gallery 
Tarkington Collection. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o April 15: 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Cooperative Gallery 


Newark Museum 7o April 11: 
ern artists of N. J 

SUMMIT, N. J. 
Art Association 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Central High School 
ils, Fern I. Coppedge. 
. J. State Museum 
Water colors. 
ALBANY, N. 


April 12-24: 
April 11-May 


and Sciences 
il: 2nd Annual, Artists of the 
Capitol Region. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Museum of Art Jo April 26: Child 


art. 

Grant Studios To April 7: 
Art Guild of America. April 12- 
May 4: Brooklyn Soc. of Artists. 
ELMIRA, N. 
Arnot Gallery April: 
Maud Mason, 


Flower paint- 


° . 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. C. A, Gallery 

April 3. Gropper. 
A. W. A. Gallery (353 W. 57) 
April 16: Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Academy of Medicine i 


’. Physicians’ Art Club. 
é plastic arts, i 


Academy of Arts & Let- 
Anna Hyatt Hun- 


Fine Arts Society Bldg 
To April 13: N 
tional Academy. 


An American Place (509 Madison 


Another Place (43 W. 8) To April 
: Nicholas Luisi. 
Architectural League 
April 5-17: Sketches, 
Oakley Totten, dr. 
Mural Painters. 
Argent Galleries : 
April 10: Work by Harriet Lord, 
George V. B. Putney. 
, Lillian Linding. 
Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) To April 
11: Hermine Loughney. 
Associated American 


(115 E. 40) 
Mrs. George 





Madison Ave.) To April 6: Early 
rawings. 


American di 


Babcock -Gallery (38 E. 57) 
April 17: Nicolas Macsoud. 


Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) 


April 10: Post-Impressionists. 


Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 
April 10: Emlen Etting. 
Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) 
April 3: Caroline Martin. 


To 
To 
To 


To 


Collectors Haven (907 Third Ave.) 
To April 17: Etchings, Rem- 


brandat. 


Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) To 


April 10: Gershon Benjamin. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 


13) 


To April 10: Contemporary Amer- 
icans. 
Davee — (12 E. 57) To April 


10: 


East on “Gallery (358 E. 57) To 


April 3: Group show. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E 57) To 
April 17: Herbert Guerschner, 


Tom Craig. 
Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) 


To 


April 3: Tsechudy. April 5-17: Isa- 


bel Whitney. 
Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) 


To 


April 12: French Impressionists. 
French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 


To April 3: French moderns. 


Gimpel Gallery (2 E. 57) To April 


12: The Fair of Montparnasse. 


J. Greenwald (681 Lexington Ave.) 


April: Picture frame exhibition. 
Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) 


April 3: Ary Stillman. 
Grand Central Art Galleries 


To 
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Vanderbilt Ave.) April 5-17: Work 
by Henry Hensche, William Van 


Dresser. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) To April 10: Paintings, Eula- 


bee Diz. 


Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth Ave.) 


April: Carl Rungius. 


Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 


To April 3: Jean Oberle. 


Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 


To April 17: Etchings, Pennel. 


Kleeman Galleries (38 E. 57) To 


April 17: John 9 Hartell. 


M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
April 10: French figure pieces of 


the 19th century. 
Cc. W. Kraushaar Galleries 


(730 


Fifth Ave.) To April 10: French 


paintings. 
John Levy Galleries (1 E. 
April: Old masters. 


57) 


Julien Levy (602 Madison Ave.) 
To April 5: Berman, April 6-27: 


Paul Stricker. 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) To 
April 29: Modern French masters. 


Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57) 


To 


April 12: Jon Corbino. April 13- 


26: Alexander Shilling. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery (41 E. 57) 


April: French paintings 


Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) To 
April 7: Prints, Ernest Lumsden: 
Antique Chinese porcelains and 


jades. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82nd) To April 26: Sporting 


prints. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
Ave.) To April 10: Paul Cad- 


Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 


April 9: Millard Sheets. 


Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) 


To 
To 


April 3: Sculpture, Willy Levin. 
Pierpont Morgan Library (Madison 
at 36th) April 5-May 8: Book- 


bindings by Margaret Lahey. 


Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
April 10: Paintings, Allan Sloan. 


Municipal Galleries (62 W. 
April: New York artists. 


Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 


53) 
53) 


To April 18: Photography 1839- 


1937. 


National Arts Club (Gramercy Pk.) 
To April 28: Neighboring art or- 


ganizations. 


Nierendorf Gallery (18 W. 53) 


To 


April 18: Photos, Edward Weston. 
J. B. Neumann (509 Madison Ave.) 
To April 3: Benjamin Kopman. 


Newhouse Galleries (5 


57) 


April 5-17: Paintings of horses, 


hounds and dogs. 
Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 


10) 


April 3-16: Marguerite Younglove 


Larned. 
Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery 


(683 


Fifth) To April 3: Ross Moffet. 


Public Library (Fifth at 42) 


To 


April 30: Fantin-Latour Centen- 


ary Exhibition. 

Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 
April: Fine photography. 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries 


56) 
(730 


Fifth) April: Work by Freling- 
huysen, Gallatin, Shaw, Morris. 
Schaeffer Galleries Zo April 135: 


Paintings, Rembrandt. 


Jacques Seligmann & Co. To April 


17: Courbet to Seurat. 


Marie Sterner Gallery (9 E. 57) 
To April 10; 19th century Amer- 


ican paintings. 





The Sporting oy os E. 52) 
April 2-24: Ogden M. Pleissner. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) To 
April 10: Paintings. by Edward 
Rigele. April 5-17: Paintings by 
Said Bey 

Mrs. Cereathes Sullivan Gallery (57 
E. 56) To April 17: Soutine. 

Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) To 
April 15: Groun show; decorative 
paintings by Charlotte Malsbury, 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) April: Group show. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
April 17: Pinto Brothers. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) April 
7-24: Emily W. Miles. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery April §.- 
May 1: Prints and _ drawings, 
Kathe Kollwitz. 

Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) 
To April 17: Ancient and modern 
masks. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
Ave.) To April 10: Emile Ganso. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
April 17: Retrospec‘ive. Manet. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 

April 16: Cleveland artists. 


© « e 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To April 
18: International Etchings and 
Engravings. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College April 8-23: Amer- 
ican Art Portfolio. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts & Sciences April 
8-May 8: Women painters of the 
State of Washington. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
April: Water colors by Cleveland 
artists. To April 15: work by the 
Museum Creative Art Classes. 

AKRON, 0O. 

Art Institute April: Public School 


art. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum April 3-18: Regional 
arts exhibition, Junior League. 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art Jo April 11: Benin 
bronzes. To April 18: 13th An- 
nual water colors and pastels. 
COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fiine Arts April 6-31: 
Victorian art. 

Little Art Gallery April 11-May 
3: Work by Mrs. Harriet Dunn 
Campbell, Marjorie Campbell, John 


Art Institute April: Japanese prints, 

Etchings, Anders Zorn; Ohio oil 
paintings; drawings, John Gra 
bach, Robert Savage. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art April 4-26: Ger- 
man water colors; children’s work. 
ZANESVILLE, 0O. 

Art Institute April: Permanent 
collection. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 5 
Art Association April: American 
Artists Congress group. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Art Alliance To April 12: Prints 
by members. 

Boyer Galleries To April 7: Paint- 
ings, Fritz Noyes. 

Gimbel’s To April 10: Leon Karp, 
Paul Froelich. April 5-24: Viam- 
inich. 

The Plastic Club To April 7: An 
ual oil show. 

Pennsylvania Museum April 13- 
May $3: El Greco. 

Print Club To April 8: Illustrator’s 
exhibition of prints 
Warwick Galleries To April 10: 
David D. Walker. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

Carnegie Institute Zo April 25: 
Paintings, Samuel Rosenberg. Ap- 
ril; Etchings; John Sloan. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To April 4: C. Gordon 
Harris 


.R. I. School of Design April 2-21: 


Cubism and Abstract art. 
MEMPHIS, TENN 

Brooks Memorial Jo April 19: Gua- 
tamalan Exhibit. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 

Museum of Art April: Calif. Soc. 
of Etchers. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. : 
Witte Memorial April 15-30: Oils, 
Carolyn Durieux. 

UNIVERSITY, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts April: Paint- 
ings by Elinor F. Hopkins. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum April 7-May 9: Col- 
lection of Baron Dan; prints by 
J. McN. Whistler; work by Lorna 
Lowry, Alvin Stark; 2nd Annual 
Exhibit of Arts € Crafts. 
MILWUAKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute April: 24ih Annual, 
Wisconsin painters. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum April: Permanent 
collection. 


The Art Digest 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWS &% COMMENTS 





Knowing Prints 


“THERE ARE THREE MAIN CLASSES of print 
mediums—in a sense comparable to the wind, 
string, and percussion types of musical in- 
struments. They are lithography with its wide 
range of tone possibilities, the etching-engrav- 
ing processes which play in clear or muted 
line melodies, and block printing with its 
steady beat of black and white contrasts.” It 
is such inviting metaphors as this that makes 
the latest book on appreciating prints a real 
pleasure to read. (Understanding Prints, by 
Aline Kistler; New York; Associated Ameri- 
can Artists; $2.50). Miss Kistler is, in addi- 
tion to an authority on prints and their pro- 
cesses, a straight writer and one able to 
dramatize her subject with thoughts from 
everyday life. She has taken the mystery out 
of prints, but she has managed to make it 
even more seducing of one’s time and money 
by replacing the mystery with glamour. She 
has modernized the old mistress. All that in 
an unpretentious, thin black volume. 


A clear exposition of the various print 
processes precedes the author's discussion of 
what to look for in an etching or.a lithograph 
or any of the other media. The technical end 
of print making is so much a part of the 
unfinished work—more so than in painting— 
that any understanding at all of a print must 
spring first from an understanding of how it 
was made. Throughout her book, Miss Kistler 
stresses the importance of line in an etching, 
drypoint, engraving or lithograph. Line, after 
all, is the basis of these prints. The limita- 
tions imposed by the process must first be 
understood, for the bitten line is different 
from the scratched line and both are far 
different from the drawn line of lithography. 


No “arty” prejudices haunt Miss Kistler. 
In a chapter on “How to Judge Prints” she 
gives a simple expedient within the reach of 
everyone. She writes: “Prints vary in stature, 
just as people do. Some are trite and obvious. 
Others are fresh and sparkling. Some are re- 
statements of beauty that is generally recog- 
nized. Others show original conceptions of 
new-found beauties. Many repeat accepted 
truths. A few draw attention to truths never 
before formulated.” Everyone _ instinctively 
judges people. Why not judge prints the same 
way? 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Banpits 1n A Lanpscape, A Stupy or Ro- 
MANTIC PAINTING FROM CARAVAGGIO TO DELA- 
croix, by W. Gaunt. New York: The Studio 
Publications; 183 pp.; 40 plates; $2.50. 

Title is that of several of Salvatore Rosa’s 
paintings. A study of the picaresque in paint- 
ing. 

* 

Tue Encusn at Home, Sixty-THREE 
Puortocrapus by Bill Brandt. Introduction by 
Raymond Mortimer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; $2.00. 

Informal photograph reproductions of life 
in England from Harrow, Ascot, the slums, 
and at the opera. 

oe 

Lire anp Art, edited by Thomas Burke. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries; 61 pp.; $.75. 

Extracts from the writings of great liter- 
ary masters on the subject of art, music, 
and poetry. 


Ist April, 1937 
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Two Heads: A. S. BAYLINSON 


Fourteen Artists With Fourteen Styles 


A croup sHow with as many individual 
styles as exhibitors is on view at the Uptown 
Gallery, New York, where the fourteen art- 
ists regularly sponsored by the gallery are 
presented with two or three canvases each, 
until April 9. Several have already appeared 
in one-man shows at the gallery and a few 
who have not will be seen later in solo ex- 
hibitions. The present exhibition gives a broad 
picture of the gallery’s policy and the art 
it is promoting. The artists represented are 
Baylinson, Bernstein, Briggs, Drewes, Faber, 
Gardner, Harsanyi, Lehman, Meyerowitz, Na- 
gai, Neagoe, Rickey, Rosenthal, and Rosevear. 


Ranging through widely divergent tech- 
nical approaches and emotional states, with 
Fred Gardner’s documentary interiors and 
Arthur Faber’s disciplined ‘abstractions at 
opposite poles, the canvases give a kaleido- 
scopic picture of contemporary painting 
among the newer artists. Michael Rosenthal’s 
kneaded Central Valley strikes a somnolent 
dreamy note. Kenneth Rosevear’s creamy and 
lyrical She Sleeps is a soft melody of line 
with none of the blatant orchestration of 
theorized painting. Baylinson’s Two Heads, 
painted with loving care for the properties of 
color is a strong simple theme in lightly-ca- 
denced beats. 

One of the most subjective artists in the 
group is Judsen Briggs, whose several land- 





Wuat Use is Art Anyway? Six talks 
given over Station WAAB by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, A. Graham Carey, John 
Howard Benson, and Walter Baermann. Bos- 
ton: Museum of Fine Arts. Mimeographed 
pamphlet, unpaged, unpriced. 

A discussion of art’s function. 

= 


Inter1oR Decoratinc, by Duncan Miller. 
New York: Studio Publications. 79 pp.; 52 
illustrations; $3.50. 

The author tells how in a straightforward 
elementary way, covering all angles of his 
subject. 


EUROPE“ $379 
50 Days 

Train 8 Countries $335 to 14 for $445. Tour- 

ist Class. European Summer Schools 6 to 10 


weeks $298 to $460. Orient 58 Days, $395 
Co-operative, saving 30% to 50%. Also 
National Parks, Pacific and Alaska savings 


The Vacation Club, Box AD, Brookline, Mass. 





scapes seem like settings for the eerie cry of 
the loon under an olive moon. The powerful 
moodiness and heavy tonality in Brigg’s work 
at times overpowers the forms themselves, 
but in Suburban Scene he has anchored these 
forms on a strongly gradated canvas. 

Other canvases in the exhibition plumb still 
other emotions. George Rickey has reduced 
his Landscape to a primitive-like schematiza- 
tion; Thomas Nagai, with Landscape and 
W.P.A. Workers, paints seriously objective 
scenes; Charles Harsanyi, sees the external 
world lurking in the stroke of a well-laden 
brush; Theresa Bernstein, with an affection 
for the multiplicity of things, brings them 
all together with dancing browns and tans; 
Irving Lehman, wandering about docks and 
old factories, looks at them like an architect, 
with an eye to the voids and solids, and Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz, in expert sketchiness, en- 
compasses the life of a busy street. A guest 
artist, Herbert Kruckman, exhibits two urban 
scenes in which we mortals are kin to some 
strange elf folk, so busy, so funny. 


Hecon- 
Arana 


A New Theory of Aesthetics 





Here is a beginning-all-over- 
again in Art; a top-to-bottom 
ates of tradition, and a 
rebuilding of a wholly new structure, based 
on a completely different theory of what 
constitutes Beauty. 


Revolutionary 


yet measured, conservative, logical. Far-reaching in its 
philosophical and artistic implications, yet always prac- 
tical, straight-forward, lucid. Bases Art on an eminently 
simple oa understandable, though hitherto untreated 
instinct of man’s nature. A book thoroughly in the modern 
spirit; which no student of Aesthetics, no critic, no artist, 
no wide-awake man in any walk of life should fail to 
read. 260 pages, cloth. $3 postpaid, with return privilege 
if you wish. Or write for circular and sample chapter. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


213 Summer Street, A 28 Boston, Mass. 


by Theodore 
L. Shaw 
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OIL COLORS | 
STAND OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS 
DRY COLORS 

Serve all the important brush 


technics in reliable and durable 
materials 


UNIQUE in their 
COMPLETENESS 


Complete Permanency 


Only the entirely permanent 
list of Dr. Martin H. Fischer’s 
“The Permanent Palette” 


Purity 
Guaranteed full composition 
stated on each item. 


Genuinely Represented 


Follow completely and strictly 
the specifications and requests 
of the American Artists Profes- 


sional League. 


Tested Thoroughly 
In both raw and finished ma- 


terials. Greatest possible per- 
manency, durability, and _ re- 
liability. 


Technical Information 


Free descriptive booklets— 
“Enduring Colors for the Artist” 
“Stand Oil Colors” 

“Tuned Palettes” 
“Water Colors” 
“Dry Colors and their Uses in 

Tempera and Fresco”. 


Reasonable Prices 


The following prices of Per- 
manent Pigments Oil Colors il- 
lustrate their usefulness. 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultra- 
marine Turquoise, Ivory Black, 
Zinc White, Terra Verde, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt 
Umber, Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, 
Orange, Red & Violet. 
50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium 
Yellow Golden, Cadmium Yellow 
Deep, Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds 
—tLight, Medium Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yel- 
low, Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridian, 
Deep Viridian, Permanent Green Light, 
Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red and 
Scarlet. 
1.00 Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


Inquire at our Local Distribu- 
tor or from us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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To stimulate interest in American Art Week, 
Mr. Hobart Nichols generously gave the paint- 
ing, reproduced above, which will be presented, 
at the Annual Meeting of the League, Janu- 
ary, 1938, to the State Regional Chapter of 
The American Artists Professional League 
which has done the finest work for American 
art not only during the year, but especially, 
as made evident in the reports to the National 
Director on American Art Week activities 
which indicate that real stimulation of popu- 
lar interest in contemporary local arts and 
crafts, and as well, increase in membership 
in the League in that state. America has no 
more distinguished living landscape painter 
than Mr. Nichols. The State Chapter that 
shall receive this prize is to be congratulated. 
Already plans are being made in many states 


to far outdo the efforts of last year. 
x ok * 


Flashes from Florida 

Howard Hilton, editor of the Florida Art- 
ist, said that he was very much interested in 
the aims of the American Artists Professional 
League and congratulated us on the splendid 
things accomplished during American Art 
Week. He states: “I do not know of any 
project that has done more to foster art-mind- 
edness throughout the nation. Last November 
an enthusiastic campaign through Florida, un- 
der the auspices of the Florida Federation of 
Art, resulted in a great many sales which 
would probably not have otherwise been made. 
This after all is an acid test, and a horse- 
sense campaign of this kind does more to 
further the cause of art than ten thousand 
lectures.” He ended the letter with this: 
“Personally as first vice president of the 
Florida Federation of Art, I wish you every 
success in this undertaking and assure you of 
our hearty cooperation at all times.” 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





Junction: Hosart NicHots 


Miami's Project 
The new state art chairman of the Florida 
Federation of Womens Clubs, Mrs. M. T. 
Bradford, sent an interesting account of her 
plan to be of use to American art and artists. 
Each year, in May, an Art Pilgrimage is 
made to some one of our Pan-American ports. 
The first one was to Nassau and some three 
hundred went, taking with them a number of 
the best paintings by Miami artists to ex- 
hibit there. Last year another large group, 
192, went to Havana to the “Writers and Art- 
[Please turn to page 34] 


‘RUBENS 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequentiy imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 


The Art Digest 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 

118 East 40th Street, New York 

NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 

137 East 66th Street, New York 

NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD S. CONROW, 
GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 
6 East 15th Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


“For American Art” 


The interest of the American Arrtists 
Professional League in contemporary Ameri- 
can arts and crafts is rational and devoid of 
belligerent selfishness. We believe in the 
dignity of the profession of art. We recognize 
that at long last nations are judged by the 
artistic qualities that are found to exist in 
the works of art by the artists of that na- 
tion that have survived, because those works 
of art reveal the mind and the spirit of the 
people whose artists produced them and the 
times in which they lived. Therefore it is 
logical that the people of America should 
take interest in American artists and crafts- 
men and in their works. Singly or collectively 
the American people can do all that is needed 
to give profitable, perhaps memorable, employ- 
ment to American artists. People should start 
looking for artists in their own neighborhood. 


We speak of the attitude of the League to- 
wards contemporary art as rational. Rational 
comes from ratio and just as we say, because 
of gravity, that whatever goes up must come 
down, so the ratio 2/1 implies its reciprocal 
1/2. To an artist sunlight implies shadow, a 
warm color its cool color harmonic comple- 
mentary. To the designer a root five area im- 
plies its reciprocal drawn easily with a right 
angle laid on the diagonal of the rectangle. 
In arithmetic one would state that 2.236/1 
implies its reciprocal 1/0.4472. 


The reciprocal of contemporary American art 
is ALL the visual arts of the past. It is as im- 
portant to remember that as it is to take our 
dominant interest in the art work being done 
by our living fellow Americans. A classical 
analogy of what makes for real progress came 
from the oar-propelled ships in which Greek 
and Phoenician mariner’s traveled from island 
to island. The ship was propelled forward by 
the oarsmen, but they were looking back 
at the land marks on an island, perhaps, that 
their ship had already quitted—at land, that 
was past and gone. So especially pertinent are 
the remarks of our fellow-member, John Tay- 
lor Arms, at the dinner given March 19th 
by the Salmagundi Club to honor Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz now dean of New York critics. Mr. 
Arms stated that he has long sought to dis- 
cover what qualities the great artists of all 
ages and countries have had in common. After 
forty years of investigation these qualities 
have resolved themselves to three traits. In 


great artists, he always finds, possessed: (1) 
sincerity; (2) knowledge; and (3) humility. 
We would suggest as a possible alternative for 
(humility), an infinite reverence for the facts 
of nature. 


Such thoughts are timeless. It is a contem- 
porary holding aloft among us of a ray from 
the torch of the wisdom of the ages. This is 
an example of the always true way in which 
progress is made towards great ages of art. 
Such things have been said and remembered 
in all lands throughout the centuries. We 
quote an excerpt from Page 13 of Louise 
Wallace Hackney’s work Guide-Posts to Chi- 
nese Painting. 


“It was just this realization of something 
greater than technique, valuable as_tech- 
nique is, that kept Chinese art from stultify- 
ing itself in its greatest period. 

“The fine balance that must be maintained 
between the two has always been the prob- 
lem facing artists of all nations. Ching Hao 
attempted over a thousand years ago to de- 
fine just what this relationship should be. 
He said: 

“*Painting is delineation: to measure the 
shapes of things, yet with the grasp of Truth; 
to express outward form as outward form 
and inner reality as inner reality. Outward 
forms must not be taken as inner realities. 
If this is not understood, resemblahce may 
indeed be achieved, but not pictorial Truth, 
resemblance reproduces form but neglects 
spirit; but Truth shows spirit and substance 
in a like perfection.’ 


“But over emphasis on ‘spirit’ often led, 
in Chinese as in our Western art, to the for- 
mation of art movements which taught that 
technique hampered the free expression of the 
artist. Such rebels against tradition were many, 
but invariably as the years passed the ‘new’ 
movement was absorbed back in the main 
stream of art, for the great artist the world 
over has always eventually realized that gen- 
uine originality, as distinguished from mere 
snobbish eccentricity, must build from tradi- 
tion, since tradition is the supreme, condensed 
originality of the nation from which they 
spring. This does not mean that the artist 
must accept it blindly and in toto. On the 
contrary, the great artist accepts this part, re- 
jects that, and modifies yet another. Only 
in this way is the main stream of the na- 
tion’s art revivified.” 









MOULDIN 
to the Manual. 


department. 


List on request. 


Ist April, 1937: 


COMPLETELY FINISHED FRAMES. 
customers who at times prefer them, we have added this finished frames 
These fine frames are priced in keeping with our policy 
of greatly reducing the artists’ framing expense. 

Prompt Service. Highest Quality. Advertising matter and New Price 


\ How to Make Fine Frames” 


This illustrated working manual teaches’ you in a practical manner. 

Postpaid in U. S. $2.00. 
Our supply service includes properly-joined RAW WOOD FRAMES, 
és and all necessary FINISHING MATERIALS as a complement 


For the accommodation of our 


Jean Woolsey Company, Martinsville, Indiana 


‘ORPI | 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE andof 
— Soot 
i bo rh 
well brown REMBRANDT 


coLors.A teen 


TALENS «SON 


NEWARK > NEW JERSEY ae 





USE 


Rembrandt 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N.J 


“Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Colours by 


Fils. Terwagn, 
(Bel gique) 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas | 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 








LEWENSOHN CO. 
GESSO PANELS — DRY COLORS 


COLORS IN OIL 


46 West 22nd Street, New York City 





Connecticut Annual 


Two OF THE FOUR MAJOR PRIZES annually 
offered by the Connecticut Academy of Fine 
Arts in Hartford were captured by Connecti- 
cut artists. The Gedney Bunce landscape or 
marine prize, awarded for the 14th time, was 
given to Lars Thorsen of Noank for Grand 
Banks Fisherman. Carl Ringius, secretary of 
the academy, won the Margaret Cooper Prize 
for the best painting by a Connecticut artist 
with Summer’s Day, Connecticut. 

The principal prize, however, the Charles 
Noel Flagg award, went to Altro T. Hibbard’s 
Millbrook, while the Alice Collins Dunham 
Portrait Prize was given to Josephine Pad- 
dock for A Minute’s Rest. Honorable mentions 
went to Jean Hogan for Paid by the Hour, to 
Martin Gambee for Flood at Warehouse Point 
and to Horace Brown for Evening. 

“Each year the academy comes before us 
carrying the banners of tradition,” wrote the 
critic of the Hartford Courant. “While it 
does not show these colors exclusively, hav- 
ing during the past few years run up a few 
pennons for modernism, it is apparent of 
course that this assembly of painters prefers 
to be known as the sponsors of the tried and 
true, rather than as explorers of the night 
forest of modern art.” 


League Department 
[Continued frem page 32] 


ists” Banquet. They are now planning to go to 
Jamaica. There are twenty-three art groups, 
one thousand in membership. Their project at 
present is to secure the old Post Office in 
Miami for an Art Gallery and the city com- 
missioners are working for that also. Mrs. 
Bradford will take the receipts of the Penny 
Art Fund to secure twelve of the state’s best 
artists work to be in a permanent collection 
in the building. The Clearwater Art Museum, 
Clearwater, Florida is especially interested in 
making its permanent collection to consist 
principally of ceramics. 


The Forest Pasture: CHARLES Emite Jacgu 


Paintings of Many Schools in Auction 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS including examples by 
Turner, Constable, Corot and Hobbema, com- 
prising property of Mrs. Marion B. Nellis and 
other owners, will be sold at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries the eve- 
ning of April 8, following exhibition from 
April 3. Six paintings by Ryder, which come 
from the estate of his artist-friend, Charles 
Melville Dewey, and twelve wash drawings of 
figures in motion by Rodin will also go under 
the hammer. Mr. Dewey was the administrator 
(1917) of Ryder’s estate. 

The Turner is the notable Blois on the 
Banks of the Loire, a hazy view of the river 
with the towers of a chateau rising in misty 
outline. Of the several rural subjects by Con- 
stant Troyon the most important is probably 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion ; 


minimum charge $150. Terms: 


cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample upon 
request. Payment with order. Artists’ supply 
price list sent free. New York Central Supply 


Company, 64 Third Avenue, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 
Suding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 
York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


THE LATE GEORGE LUKS STUDIO_for 

rent. Old Chatham, New York. Furnished. Fire- 
place, wood included. Inquire Jackson. 660 West 
180th St., N. Y. C. WAdsworth 3-4253. 


OIL PAINTINGS WANTED—We are inter- 

ested in buying two hundred canvases, land- 
scapes, marines, florals, portraits. International 
Frame and Picture Co., 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. 


ARTIST furnishes high class Miniatures, Por- 
traits, Copies. Rossmann, 552 West 171st St., 
New York. Washington Heights 7-6259. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 

biographical, poetic, medical, religious, travel. 
scientific, psychological, occult and other non- 
fiction books. Also important novels except West- 
erns and mysteries. Include postage. No reading 
fee. Dept. A—House of Field, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


by Publisher of 


INEXPENSIVE PAINTING VACATION, 
serious artists. Northern Vermont. Write: 
Mack Place, Derby Line, Vermont. Barn Studio. 


No Finer Tools por Your Technigue 
j y 
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BAKER BRUSH CO. INC - 83 G 
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Le Retour a la Ferme, in which cow: 
sheep are seen advancing up a pasture ath 
Another important landscape is The F 
Pasture by Charles Emile Jacque. A c’ 
sky, lightening at the horizon, is darké 
overhead by gathering nimbus; the h 
breaks through to fields, a few houses, 
windmill in the middle distance, and illumine 
the trunks of three bushy trees at the 

The Constable, London from Hampstea 
Heath, in which the dome of St. Paul’s 
glimpsed on the far horizon; a characteristie 
Corot, Marais de Sin-Dechy pres Douai; ami 
The Mill by Meindert Hobbema are als 
paintings of note. 


Other significant paintings of the sale im 
clude Indian Teepee at Twilight by Blakelock 
and Schreyer’s The Oasis, with Arabs and 
pack horses resting near a ruined mosqu te 
works by Daubigny, Dupré, Isabey and Bretony 
Sleeping Nude by Frieseke; A Norfolk Farm 
by Cotman, and a Ziem River View; e 
Country with cascading streams by OM 
Crome; The Prince of Orange Landing @t 
Torbay by Turner; Jacob Maris’s Schevenim 
gen Beach; Bear and Cubs in a snow land 
scape by Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait, known 
his works of American backwoods life; and 
a L’Hermitte pastel entitled Nude by a Strea 


ARV Wagapine 


emees Hhuupons du take 300 masteiian Saale 4 
Se enthh alees hemes tn on tenes 
Many pages of color prints, profusely illustrated. Cur- = 
rent comment. art history. hints, techniques, and “how © 
to do it” information. $7.50 per year. 1006 
LAST. WE'LL SEND SAMPLE COPY FOR 25¢. .. « «< 
The Artist, 320 W. Doty. Madison, Wisconsin.” 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Artists’ Materials 


Devoe & Raynolds 
Fezandie & Sperrle 
J. Fischl 

Ernst H. Friedrichs 
Hillman Imp. Co. 
Lewensohn Co. 

The Morilla Co. 
Permanent Pigments 
Schneider Co. 
Talens & Son 


Brushes 


The Art Digest 














